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“GET UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1865 | 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST OF THE - nena nts quae BS 


PETERSON'S MAGAZINE 











inane othe will st: till be furnished to Single Subscribers at Two Dottars A Yrar, Cash ia Ar its have 
gg be bs Tisai in 1965, it will be better than ever. No Magazine of similar merit will se Coonan ig in cheapness, hence it will 
emphatical 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. 
l » The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to he the best an. ' Mrs. Ann 8. Stvphens, Ella Rodman, Mre. 
Townsend, Rosalie yas Clara Augusta, and the author of “The Second Life,” besides «ll the moct popular fomale 


pb a of America, are regalar contributors. Jp sddition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1865 
Four Griginal c Copy-righted Noveletes, vi:: 


THE LAST PLANTAGENET, 
By Mrs. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 
THE MISSING DIAMOND, 
By the Author of “The Second Life.” 
A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
COQUETTE ve CROQUET, 
By FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 


Tn ite Mlustrations also, “Peterson” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges & comparison between its 


/SUPERB.MEZZOTINTS AND OTHER STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


And those in other Magazines, andone at least is given in every number. 
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ae it isthe ONLY MAGAZINE whose Fashion Plates can be relied on.“G& 


Each 1 number contains a Fashion Plate, engraved on steol, and colored—from Fashions later than any other Magazine 
mie gives; also, a dozen or more New Styles, engraved on wood ; also, a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child’s Custume 
i x cut, without the aid of a mantua-maker—<o that cach number, in this way, will SAVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
anon and New York fashions are described, at length, each month. Patterns of Caps, Bonnets, 

c. given. Its 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, &C. 


—— in ve oe of Fancy-work : «chet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, &., &c., &. 
ery month, 14 COLORED PATTERN FOR SLIPPER, PURSE or CHAIR SEAT, dc., is given—each of which, 
at a yetail store, would cost Fifty cents. No other Magazine gives these Colored Patterns. 


AW EBNTIRESELY NEW Cook-BOOCE. 


The ori Household receipts of “ Peterson” are quite famous. For 1865, receipts for every kind of dish will be 
EVERY O) OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN TESTED. The whole, at the end of the year, will make a 


given. 
NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC will appear in every number. Also, Hints on all matters interesting to Ladies. 





TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
To single subscribers, the price of “Peterson” will remain as we have said, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
But in order that friends and neighbors may save: money by clubbing together, 
the folowing tempting terms are offercd, viz: 


re ee 


Fourteen “ “ 20.00 


FOR CLUBS OF EIGHT OR FOURTEEN.—To person getting wp a club of Eight and remitting 
Twelve Dollars—or a club of Fourteen and \ santtie Twenty Dollars, we will send as a am, our new copy-right steel- 


— , for framing—size 27 inches by 20—“WASHINGTON PARTING FROM HIS GENERALS,” after a drawing by 
¥. “Darley. This i the most premium ever offered. Oni = es lice Raalrenlie oarnBiBrn lSo Y's 
es ihe Mopasine Jor 1806 For bn tenet eet came tg pope yg: inronltteghe seat Sat orcaks, 
eas no ums given. Always say. a club of e 

saclel of fartenn, which of the Preilamel paakcel. = 
Ape potas CHARLES J. PETERSON, “ 

iss ‘o. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Po. 

eee. ee ee tetany pe a nce ASME am RR: if written for. 





—— enormously increased cost of r, and the » oe rise in the pricé of other Magazines | 


Lee Benedict, the author of “Susy L’s Diary,” . 8. Arthur, EB. L. Chandler Moulton, Leslie Walter; Virginia _| 


i tn 


COLORED FASHION PLATES IN ADVANCE ! 


The Work-Table department of this Ma: ne IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen or more. | 


OK. 
BOOK in itself. This alone will be worth the price of “Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, Sick room, &¢., &c., will be | 


Four copies, one year, 8 Eight copies 1 year, 12.00 | 
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WATCHING THE WHEAT. 
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THE ALEXANDRINA CARRIAGE DREss, 
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RAPHARL-BODY DRESS. 




















































































































COLLAR AND CUFF. 













































































NEW STYLE BONNET. 
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“PARLEY €O WE" 


NEW BALLAD. 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, 





Published by permission of SEP. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
Voice. 
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Her eyes are not blue, like the skies 0 - ver head, Tho’ sweet their ex- 
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me Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretiy, 








pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 







pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 





pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 




















Her hand is not small, nor as white as the snow, 
Nor soft as the down to the touch can it be; 
But great are the blessings it prides to bestow, 
Then wonder not why it is pretty to me 
Pretty, pretty, &c. 


IIl. 
Her voice is not low, like the sigh of the breeze, 
Nor lond as the bird’s, ever joyous and free ; 


But sweet is her song, with a tone that must please, 
Then ask me not why it is pretty to me 
Pretty, pretty, &c. 


IV. 
Her eyes, and her brow, and her cheeks have a charn 
That none like myself in the wide world can see ; 
Her hand and her voice give a welcome so warm,— 
Then wonder not why she is pretty to me. 
Pretty, pretty, &c. 
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I intended it for 
Those tiny harebells are precisely 
You will take it?” 

but I will let you 


«Just your style, exactly! 
a blonde! 
the color of your“eyes! 
Mrs. Chapeau; 
It is very beautiful. 
much did you say?” 

‘‘Forty dollars. But, as you are an old cus- 
tomer, you shall have it for thirty-five.” 

As Avis Weldon turned to leave the shop, she 
encountered the dark, handsome eyes of Charles 
Summers, one of the most favored of her many 
admirers; and who had evidently been politely 
waiting for the close of her business with the 


“Not now, 


know to-morrow. How 


miiliner. 

Blushes accompanied her smile of recognition, 
as he apologized for his presence in the shop. $ 
He had come on a commission, ke said, for his ® 
sister, who occupied many of her hours by 
fashioning little articles of use and beauty and 
giving them to her friends. 

A shade of disappointment was on his face, 
as he opened the doo. for Avis, and he said, 
mentally, ‘‘Just like the rest, after all. Think- 
ing of dress—dress only. And I had hoped so 
much better things of her; ‘and thought, some- 
times—but pshaw!” and he cut short his soli- 
loquy and stubbornly resisted the temptation to 
accompany Avis home. 

“Thirty-five dollars, in times like these, for ° 
a thing like that!’ he said, as he walked away. 
‘“‘How much good the amount would do some 
poor woman, whose husband is away, fighting 
eur battles!” And, at dinner, his sister won- 
dered what had made ‘Charley,” as she said, 
‘so cross.” 

Avis Weldon was the housekeeper of her 
father—her mother being dead. At dinner, 
Mr. Weldon said, 

‘Well, Avis, how does your allowance hold 
out?” 
girl of whom he was justly proud. 

‘“‘I shall have plenty, papa, if I don’t indulge 

Vou, XLVIL.—7 


And he smiled, pleasantly, upon the fair § 





3in a little extravagance, a thing, which, just 
3’ now, I am tempted to do.” 

« Anything reasonable, Avis; I have only you. 
What do you want?” 

“A hat at Mrs. Chapeau’s. And such a love 
of a one. . But it is too high-priced.” 

‘“‘How much is it?” 

“Thirty-five dollars.” 

The father placed forty dollars in her hand 
without a word. 

Avis jumped up and kissed him, and then, . 
he rose to go, said, 

*‘Any news from the army to-day?” 

‘‘Yes; another skirmish before Petersburg.” 

“‘That is where Mary’s husband is. I hope 
$he is not hurt. Poor thing, she is nearly dis- 
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2 tracted because she does not hear from him.” 

Mr. Weldon went back to his office, and Avis 
turned to go to her own room. On the landing 
she met the usually brisk chamber-maid, her 

eyes red from weeping. 

«‘Any news from Dick yet, Mary?” 

**Yes, Miss,” she sobbed. 
the hospital with the one arm gone intirely, and 
a bullet-hole through his foot. And now, to 
think I cannot even go to see him! And he dying 
for a kind word, maybe.” 

““But why can’t yes go to him? 
your place for you.’ 

The poor wife shook her head, and, covering 
her face with her apron, sobbed as if her heart 
ould break. Avis waited a moment, and then 

aid, ‘‘You have the means, Mary, certainly?” 
‘“‘No, and that is what is killing me intirely. 
eo I drew my last quarter, I gave it to my 


“He is lying in 


I will keep 
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brother, who had a place as coachman, to put 
in the Safety-Fund, along wid some money 
of his own. I went to him, to-day; but ’twas 
$no use. He can’t git it back till after notice. 
* And poor Dick may die there, alone, and I nivir 
3 see him.” 


3 ‘How much would it cost to go to him?” 


109 
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110 SUMMER RILLS.—TO THE SWALLOWS. 


“Thirty dollars; there and back again.”’ 

Avis put her hand in her pocket and drew 
forth the roll of bills she had just received. 

‘There are forty dollars, Mary!” she said. 
‘“‘Go to your husband, and if you need more, 
write to me.” 


The poor creature, with many thanks, hur- 


ried off to prepare herself for her journey: and $ 
Avis went up stairs, giving up the bonnet, with ¢ 
a sigh; but not repenting of what she had done. 2 

That afternoon, as Charles Summers was 


leaving the house, his coachman came up to 3 


jist the minnit?” he said. 


Yes, Thomas; what is it?” 
“Weil, ye see, sir, Dick is inthe army. He 
is me sister’s husband. 
is, too. 


Well, in that last skrimmage, he had 


WN 


1im. She lives to Mr. Weldon’s; and when they 
paid her last quarter, she give it to me to put 
in the Safety-Fund with mine, and I did that 
same; and now ye see, sir, I can’t git it back 
till afther notice; and, in course, she can’t go 
to see poor Dick.” 


«*And so you want to borrow it of me?” 


POLL. LLLLLS SPILLS. 


him, hat in hand, ‘May I speak with you, for’ 


And a kind creeter she : 


his arm shot off intirely; and the poor thing, 8 


that’s me sister Mary, is crazy to go and see: 
1 
him. 


And ye can keep it back 
from me pay next quarter.” 


coe. ’ 
“The same, sir. 


Mr. Summers gave him the money, and went 
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on his way.” Two hours later, he again met 
: Thomas, who, tendering the identical money, 
* said, 

: ‘I don’t want it, sir. All the same obleeged. 
Mary has gone. Her young lady give her the 
money—Miss Avis, they call her. It was some 
her father had give her to buy a bonnet, so 
Mary told the girls in the kitchen. When she 
found that Mary had no money to go and see 
Dick, she give it right over to her, and is going 


to keep her place for her till she comes back. 


And they say it’s not the first time she has done 





* the likes since this war begun! She one time 
sold a goold brasslet to help a poor feller buy a 
° cork-leg, who had his shot off.” 

* Charles Summers walked down the street, 
thinking less of himself than ever before in his 
What 


he said we shall not repeat; but as Mr. Weldon 


life. That evening he called to see Avis. 


has engaged a housekeeper, our fair readers 

can, perhaps, guess. 

Since then poor Dick 
But Mary has come 


This was last summer. 
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> has died in the hospital. 


¢ back, and will, never, she says, leave Avis. 


TN 


SUMMER RILLS. 





BY M. L. 


MATHESON. 





Ye bubbling, gushing, limpid things, 
Whither away— 

Why leave those cool, maternal springs 
In wanton play? 


Now gleaming, laughing, dancing well, 
In sportive glee— 

What joyous, merry tales ye tell 
Of wildwood free. 


Then panting, sighing, sobbing low, 
With grieving moan 
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Ye chant the strains of solemn woe, 


> 
2 

e In sadd’ning tone! 

Q 

$ And as ye thus through vale and dell 
$ Meandering go; 

g As shines the sun o'er moor and fell, 

pS Or swift, or slow, 

@ 

‘ 

> Methinks I hear, in rippling tones 

é And merry ways, 

$ In lisping laugh, or grieving moans, 

8 Your Maker’s praise! 

PPPIID POPPER PODIOLOPOD DA 


WALLOWS. 





BY E. H. 


BREWSTER. 





SwaLLows flying, that the Summer 

Through have cheered our hearts with song— 
Song so gentle, cheering, soothing, 

That to other realms belong. e 
Oh! how sad te part our friendship, 

Though our love shall e’er be one! 
Sad it is to see ye flying 

Homeward to the warmth of sun. 


Ah! we gaze and pierce the azure 
With our eyes to see ye still: 

How we loth to part our friendship, 
*Tis against our very will. 

But we look and know ye’re coming, 
When the Summer sweetly loves, 

To our home to cheer and bless us 
With the ever blissful doves. 
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A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER, 


” JUNO CLIFFORD,” 


‘“MY THIRD BOOK,’” ETC., ETC. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52. 


IlIl.—THE WEDDING. 


Tue white, pitiless winter days that shut ; 


Veronica in, and chilled her heart with their 


. : »_ \ a] : 
pale silence, went by on golden wings for Gerard ; 


and his brown-eyed darling—each one bringing 
nearer their day of days. Alice was happy— 
utterly happy. She asked no more of fate than 
it had given. Gerard felt a littlé man-like, 
lover-like impatience for his bridal, and had, in 
the midst of his happiness, one slight vexation— 
the persistent refusal of his cousin Veronica to 
come to the wedding. He was not going to take 
his bride home until mid-summrer; partly he 


feared the effect of the penetrating New Eng- ; 
land spring, with its biting east winds and un- 


certain temperature on her delicate and un- 
acclimaied constitution, and partly because of 
her strong desire that they should go at once to 
her own home on Long Island, and’ pass their 
honeymoon in the spot most likely to be en- 
deared to them by the joys and sorrows of their 
future. So the present prospect was, that he 
would have to wait some little time’before dis- 
playing his prize to his cousin. 

This was a trifle, however, in his sum total of 
happiness. Nothing could seriously annoy him 
when a great part of every day was passed with 
Alice—and every evening found him at her side. 
Mrs. Goldthwaite complained that he did not 
give the child time enough to be fitted properly 
to her dresses; and even Mr. Goldthwaite had 
begun to be satisfied of his devotion. 

" And so, at last, the May morning came on 
which they dressed Alice for her bridal. Mr. 
Ralph Tremaine had arrived the day before 
blazed and paternal. He seemed to have left 
his mysterious burden, whatever it was, behind 
him in Boston. He was all smiles and geniality. 


He professed himself @elighted with his son’s } 


choice; and I think the satisfaction was real, 
As I have said before, he had a strong affection 
for all things nearly connected with himself; and 
the strongest emotions of love and pride which 
he ever experienced were concentrated on 
Gerard. 

Never was more enthusiastic bridegroom. To 
him his brown-eyed darling, with her delicate, 


{spiritual beauty, clad in her robes of misty 
white, seemed a being fitter for heaven than for 
Searth. He loved her with a love which was the 
essence of all that was best and noblest in his 
‘nature. His comfortable self-esteem gave way 
to a sense of unworthiness of somuch goodness 
and grace—a fear lest he might not make her 
entirely happy. Could any shadow ever come 


to darken such a love—any frosts to chill it? 


PIPL PL 


Alice felt neither doubts or fears. Joy as 
‘pure as heaven shone in her clear eyes. Per- 
S fect love and perfect trust shone on her face. 
> Surely never was fairer promise of happiness. 

At eleven o'clock it was all over—priestly 
; benison, congratulations of friends, good-byes 
$—and with sunshine over her bonny head, and 
‘flowers strewing the path she trod, ihe bride 
stepped into the carriage which was to convey 
‘ them on the first stage of their journey to Para- 
dise—for is it not Paradise for which every 


newly married pair set forth so gaily? Do they 


: 
: 
snot expect to walk under the trees of Eden; 
3 to see the magical splendor of brighter days 
’ than this prosaic world ever knows; to feel their 
3 brows fanned by immortal-airs? No matter if 
‘the true goal be sometimes not Olympus but 
§ Avernus—if the fruits turn, now and then, to 
‘ apples of Sodom, and there is heaviness instead 
3 of joy, mourning instead of laughter—they are 
gifted with no spirit of divination. Let us not 
$be Cassandra, to doom them with unheeded 
prophecies. A kind world smiles, and for one 
bright day they believe immortal love and im- 
mortal youth no fable. 

To Veronica, far away, the day rose mock- 
ingly. A chill east wind blew—a wind which 
seemed to blow over her life, sweeping away all 
its blossoms, and whirling them like withered 
leaves over a path where no other steps would 
Sever join her solitary feet. Her uncle being 
away, she had breakfast in her own room, and 
$ Rosette waited on her. She was not well, she 
said, and truly, White lips and ashen cheeks 
indorsed her statement. Rosette watched her 
keenly. Once she remarked, looking straight 
into her mistress’ face, 

‘“‘It is strange Mr. Gerard did not wait till 
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next month. They nd to say in France that } 


marriages in May are always unlucky.” 


If she had expected any sign of emotion, she } 


was disappointed. Not one muscle of Miss 


Tremaine’s face quivered. She answered in} 


the most careless tones, 
‘‘Lovers are not apt to like waiting. They 
make their own omens.” 


Rosette retired, as usual, from any trial of § 


skill with her mistress, discomfited. She knew 
well enough the secret that proud face scorned $ 
to reveal, but she saw that not even by so much 


as the movement of an eyelash would Miss 
Tremaine confide in her, 
The rest of the day Veronica sat alone. She 


made no plans—she scarcely thought at all. It 


was a day so bitter that no cup she might ever 
again have to drink could contain worse dregs. $ 


She drained them drop by drop; but her pur-$ 
pose never failed—the day should come when $ 


that girl-bride should for her lost lover—,: 
“wh Sar etamegee A tragdngietiend .§ What could possess her uncle to come tearing 


when she, Veronica, should wear the crown of 
that man’s love. 

Alice Tremaine would never know a happier 
hour than when, with her husband by her side, 
she came in sight of the great hospitable house 
on the Long Island shore, raising its gray height 
toward the May sky, and looking its grandest $ 
and stateliest, with its doors open as if spread- 
Here she meant to 
Every nook of the old 
place was dear to her. Father and mother, 
friends and kinsfolks, had lived and died here. 
The old home seemed to her like afriend. She 
almost believed that the loved and lost still 
walked to and fro under those ancestral trees— 
that hands she could not see were stretched 


jag out arms of welcome. 
live her happy life. 


toward her in blessing, and faces which her dim $ 
eyes had no power to distinguish, were looking } 


at her, on this her bridal day, with looks of love. 


She grew, jubilant over Gerard’s admiration of } 


the spot—‘ All-Come-Home, 
hospitdble name. 


” was its quaint, 
She made him go with her} 


WOMAN’S 
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REVENGE. 
: elsewhere; and, with Gerard by hw peng she 
} thought she had found her Paradise. 
} May its gates never shut her out! May the 
5 . 
’ blossoms ef Eden grow forever in her path— 
} her skies never lose the radiance of the dawn— 
> her suns never set in darkness! 
$ But earth is not yet heaven. 
Q 
; 


IV.—RALPH TREMAINE’S TROUBLES. 

The time for Gerard 
That 
; morning Veronica had been superintending some 
preparations for their reception. 
dinner-time now, and she went down stgirs and 


$ Ir was almost summer. 
3 to bring home his wife was near at hand. 


§ 
It was nearly 


walked to and fro on the broad piazza, waiting 
for her uncle. Not all her secret wretchedness 
had brought a touch of change to her sparkling 
> beauty. She looked as regal as ever, 
> paced backward and forward, speculating about 
$ the future. She turned as she heard the*hoof- 
> beats of a horse ridden rapidly up the avenue. 
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as she 


home at such a pace? In a moment she saw it 
was not Mr. Tremaine—then, as the rider drew 
still nearer, she recognized a man who had occa- 
sionally come out on business from her uncle’s 
office. What could be the matter? She knew 
by the look on his face that he came to bring no 
pleasant tidings. He dismounted, and said re- 
3 spectfully, 
3 ‘My errand is to you, Miss Tremaine. I 
Sam to give you this letter,” and drawing one 
from his pocket, he put it into her hands. 

“You will wait to rest your horse and take 
some refreshment?’ she asked, with a me- 
chanical instinct of hospitality. 

‘*No, thank you—I was to return at once.” 

He looked at her a moment with a curious 
S expression of admiration and pity—then he 
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} mounted his horse and rode away as rapidly as 
he had come. 

She went to her own room before she broke 
¢ the seal of the letter—then she opened it and 
’ read these words :— 


were 


into all the rooms; look at all the pictures of} 


dead Lauderdales; note from the windows how 3 
yonder you gined on the sea, with its shifting } 
waste of emerald, and from this other side you 3 
looked into a beautiful country, with stately 


trees, soft, bosky dells. and paths that seemed ; 


to lead into green vistas of peace. 


It had been her home through all her early ; 
girlhood, before her father died; and ever since } 


Mr. Goldthwaite had been her @jardian, she had 


always persuaded the family to come here for} a child’s soap-bubble. 
She had come} 
back to it now, in her new happiness, feeling : prise me. 
as if her joy was more real than it could be > 


part of the summer months, 


; ‘I have nothing to say for myself, no excuse 

to make, only one crushing fact to tell you. I 
3am ruined! Every dollar of my property, and 
’ every dollar of your fortune, is gone. Why was 
your father so mad as to leave it in my charge, 
$ to be invested according to my judgment? I 
> meant for the best. I thought I should double 
the money. The mining stocks in which I in- 
; vested it promised well, but they have burst like 
I wonder I dare to write 


My own calmness and courage sur- 
I know you cannot forgive me, so 1 
If you have any message for 


you this. 


do not ask it. 





. 
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me—if there is snything that I can do for you— 
write to me at the office. I shall not come home 
again until you have left the house. The estab- 
lishment, of course, must be broken up; as a 
first step you will have to go away. After that 
I will manage the rest. You can have several 
weeks in which to make your arrangements. 
Fortunately, you are not without money on hand 
for immediate uses. Of course, you can go, for 
awhile, to Gerard; and, by-and-by, I hope to 
be situated so as to help you. If I dared, I 3 
would promise some time to pay you all; but I ° 
am getting an old man, and I do not venture, 
when the past has been so disastrous, to count 
upon ,the future. Gerard’s fortune, thank 
heaven, is in his own hands; otherwise that 
would have gone too. Believe’me, I can bear 
the shock to myself willingly, and well enough. 
The hardest part of the blow to me is, that it 
must fall on you. AsI said, I know you cannot 
forgive me—but blame my poor judgment, my 
weak brain, not my intentions toward you. Of 
intentional wrong toward my dead brother’s 
child, God knows I am guiltless. 
‘*RaLPH TREMAINE.” 


Veronica read the letter through without in- 
dignation, with an honest pity for the stricken, 
humiliated man. She had faults enough—but 
love of money was not one of them, 
kind-hearted, too, where some stronger passion 
was not interfered with. She was not at all ; 
east down by this blow. Indeed, her eyes 
brightened over a thought that came into her } 


mind as she read. She would have lost ten } 


fortunes for the sake of the hold she could 
foresee that she might acquire througli this loss 
upon Gerard. She sat down and wrote, first of 
all, a letter to her unele, full of business. She 
told him that, had his speculations been suc- 
cessful, and her property increased on his hands, 


- no one would have blamed him for the manner 
in which he used it—then, surely, it would be ; 


unjust to blame him now, when his intentions 
had been the same, and he himself had lost all. 
She begged him to come home at once, and let 
her help him in all his arrangements; to feel 
sure that she should never blame him, any more 
than she would have blamed her father, if, 
through any misfortune, he had lost the property 
before it came into her hands. 

This done, she wrote to Gerard. She enclosed 
to him the letter from his father, and told him 
he would understand by that her position. If ? 
she might come to them for a few weeks, until 
she could make some arrangements for the 
future, she should be very glad. She hoped to ‘ 


She was : 
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\ have no difficulty in procuring a situation as 
3 governess; but she knew so little of the steps 
‘ necessary to be taken, that she would wait until 
i she could have his advice and assistance. She 
} begged him not to blame his father, and declared 
i her entire conviction that he had acted with the 
very best intentions, She expressed her regret 
s that the visit they had been planning should be 
: interrupted, and that, instead, she must throw 
sherself upon their hospitality; and concluded 
$ with an injunetion that they should not pity her 
‘nor condole with her, for she was not going to 
lament her loss. The trial would strengthen 
her, and do her good. 

Gerard Tremaine read this letter, sitting at 
sease in the pleasant drawing-room of ‘ All- 
’Come-Home.” He was terribly shocked, of 
Scourse. He felt vexed with his father—felt a 
< personal sense of shame at what he considered 
sa scandalous abuse-ef_trust. His first impulse 
swas to make over every dollar he possessed to 
; Veronica ; then his pride revoltéd-at the thought 
3of the entire dependance on his wife im which 
: that would leave him. Just then Alice came inte 
3 : the room, and, seeing his troubled face, perched 

’ herself, after a childish fashion of her own, on 
; : the arm of his chair, and demanded to know the 
pa of such a rueful countenance. 
~~ Por answer, he put into her hands Veronica’s 
‘letter and his father’s. She read them both 
through deliberately, and while she read he 
watched the expression of ber face. It was an 
innocent, transparent face, whereon he could 
salways read the thoughts like an open book. 
’He saw there surprise, sympathy, and finally, 
} admiration and satisfaction. 

“It is very sad,” she said, as she handed the 
‘letters back, ‘“‘but, of course, we can never let 
‘her go out governessing as she talks about. It 
3is quite out of the question. Our obligation to 
? her is just as strong as if she were your sister; 
‘and she must always live with us. I am sure 
you will agree with me, Gerard. She must 
‘come here, and we will make her as happy as ' 
3we can.- I know I shall love her. How gener- 
?ous and noble she is. Who else would have 
S taken the loss of a fortune as she has? Her 
s only fear seems to be lest we should blame your 
‘father. We must write to her at once. It 
: would be cruel to leave her in suspense about | 
?her future a moment longer than we can help.” 

Gerard drew down the bright, earnest face 

to his own, and kissed it with a fervor which 
nearly three months of matrimony had not 
abated. 

‘‘Brownie,” he said, earnestly—Brownie was 
‘his pet name for her—‘‘you are too good for 
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this world. 
you. 
but let us not, act too hastily. You are not 
Would it not be better 
to let her come here first, and see how you suit 
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There never was any one else like’ 


sure you will like her. 


each other, before asking her to stay with us § 
5 ¢ the first time she had ever written to Veronica; 


always?” 


You are very generous in this matter; ‘ 


‘Only that it seems to me, Gerard, that would : 


be but half a welcome. 
all the time about her future. I am sure I shall 
like her; but whether I do or not does not seem 


to me to alter the case. I think we have a duty 


She would be troubled 


to do, and it would not be right to let her seek a’ 


home among strangers because of your father’s 
misfortune. 
—that proud, stately woman you have told me 
of—the bread of dependance would choke her— 
wages would burn in her hands Here we must 
make her feel that she is our sister, and that 
her rights are as undoubted as our own.” 

Gerard smiled—he could not help it—at the 
thought of' his stately cousin, with those royal 
manners of hers, trying to teach hoydenish chil- 
dren, or bending her haughty head to listen to 
the directions of some commonplace woman, 
purse-proud and under-bred. 

‘You are right, Brownie,” he said, ‘‘atdeast 
in thinking she is not fit to be a governess. For 
the rest, if you are willing to make the sacrifice 
of having her here, I can only consent, and be 
most grateful for your kindness. 
must not delude ourselves into thinking that we 
have nothing to give up. We shall miss our 
drives and walks alone together, and our happy, 
solitary evenings—for it will not do to shut her 
out of our pursuits.” " 

‘And we shall gain a sister. 
frighten me. I will write to her myself while 
you write. She will like to have my welcome 
also.” 

“T was thinking about Rosette. You know, 
Alice, I have mentioned her to you. 
the one who brought Veronica to us from 
France. 
only a few years older than my cousin. 


You shall not 


She was 


have never been separated since. Do you think 
we eould make a place for her among the ser- 
vants?” 

“Of course we could. What is the use of 
*having a great house, and a great fortune, if 
.we cannot make any one happy with it? Let 

us write our, letters.” ’ 

Gerard wrote warmly and kindly—told his 
cousin that they would accept no refusals. She 
was to come to them, to bring Rosette with her, 
and to be from henceforth their sister. At her 


peril she was not to talk of any such nonsense: 


And yet we} 


She was quite young herself, then— } 
They | 


ron errr. 
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as governessing. She belonged to them, and 
they should never spare her till she tired of 
Should 
he come on for her, he asked, or would Rosette 


them, or loved some one else better. 


be a sufficient escort? 

Alice’s letter was simply charming. It was 
but her genuine warmth of heart and desire to 
give pleasure saved her from all embarrass- 
ment. It read like the words of one fond sister 
to another—putting Miss Tremaine’s coming to 
live with them quite in the light of a favor to 
themselves, and begging her to join them with 


‘as little delay as possible. 


Then she is not fit for a governess $ 


$ touched her in gpite of herself. 


S 
5 
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When Veronica read the two letters, Alice’s 
She had looked 
for Gerard’s, but Alice’s was quite unexpected; 
and its delicate tenderness, its warmth, its quick 
appreciation of feelings and circumstances, 
charmed her, and almost beguiled her from 
her intention. If I have made you think Vero- 
nica Tremaine without heart, without tender- 
ness, without gratitude, I have failed in my 
purpose. She was without principle. Her own 
undisciplined wishes were the law of her life; 
and she never troubled herself to measure ac- 
tions or purposes by any abstract. standard of 
but she had generous im- 
If Alice 
had not been Gerard’s wife, had not, as Vero- 


right and wrong; 
pulses and strong power of loving. 


nica persuaded herself, wiled him away from 
her, she would have loved Alice dearly. As it 
was, the young wife’s sweet, fond letter almost 
won her—almost persuaded her to let her hap- 


: piness alone. 


She rang for Rosette, and told her briefly that 


> Mr. Tremaine had been unfortunate, dnd their 


’ establishment was to be broken up. 


Wansiratn 


woe 
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She her- 
self was going to live with her cousin Gerard, 
and she was empowered to offer Rosette a situa- 
tion there, if she chose to accept it. Rosette 
considered for a few moments, and then an- 
swered her, 

‘That I am not necessary to you, Miss Vero- 
nica, I know well. I have never made any 
professions of devotion to you; but you are 
used to me, and I am used to your service. 
The only tie I have in the world is the tie of 
long habit, which binds me to you. If you 
please, I will accompany you.” 

“Very well. You can commence at once to 
make arrangements for our removal. I shall 
take all that is mine, and you must see that 
everything is properly boxed and prepared.” 

Then she wrote to Gerard and his wife her 
letter of thanks and acceptance. She assured 
them that she could travel perfectly well with 
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Rosette—it would te purines unnecessary for. 
Gerard to come for her. She appointed a aay? 
of the next week for her arrival; and then, at 
the close, she wrote a few lines especially to 
Alice, so tender and grateful, that they won at 
once the gentle heart to which they appealed. 
During the few days before Veronica left she 
did not sce her uncle. He replied to her letter, 
and wrote with deep emotion of her generosity 
But he had not 
It would be the 
kindest thing that could be done for him to 


in forgiving him so frecly. 
strength to see her, he said. 
himself. 


leave him There was noting in 


which she could assist him. When her posses- 
, 

sions were removed, all else that was left would 

be sold at auction; and there would be nothing 


that he could not manage better in her absence 
So she went on with her preparations. 


V.—AT ‘‘ALL-COME-HOME.” 


At ‘All-Come-Home,” too, preparations were 
being made—preparations of welcome. Alice $ 


appropriated to her guest one wing of the house, 


containing three rooms. The largest was for > 


5 

Veronica’s sitting-room, when she chose to be 
alone. It was arranged, as nearly as Alice 
could ascertain from her husband’s recollec- 
tions, like his cousin’s room at home. It was 
hung, like that, in warm, bright colors, and was 
adorned with everything quaint and beautiful 
that Alice could find room for. Pictures were 
on the walls, statuettes smiled down in white 
beauty from brackets in the corners—here was 
a graceful vase, there a stand for flowers, yon- 
der a bronze dancing-girl, holding a delicate 
porcelain lamp. Out of this room opened two 
others, the larger of which was fitted up for 
Miss Tremaine’s bed-chamber. In this Alice 
had consulted only her own taste, and it looked 
cool, and fresh, and simple. A delicate green 
carpet was upon the floor, white muslin cur- 
tains at the windows; all the toilet-glasses and 
ornaments were of pale green, and over the 
mantle, opposite the bed, she hung Muller’s en- 
graving of the Madonna di San Sisto. 

It looked » temple for pure dreams and a 
pure life. Could any one ever think dark, de- 


‘ spairing thoughts, or plot evil, with those sad, 


yet hopeful eyes of the Virgin Mother shining 
down upon them? 

The third room was arranged for Rosette, 
whose chief service was to be-still to attend 
upon Miss Tremaine. 

When Alice-had comp!cted her arrangements, 
she was as delighted with them as a child. She 
made Gerard look at and admire everytbing, 
and went in herself, half a dozen times a 
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dei to see if there was room for any finishing 
touches. 

At last came the appointed‘day, and with it, 
a little before the late dinner, Veronica. Alice, 
herself, took her to her rooms and enjoyed to 
the full her expressions of surprise and plea- 
sure. For the time that proud heart was really 
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touched, and there was sincerity as well as 
warmth in the kiss she pressed. upon <Alice’s 
cheek. She had a strong impulse, just then, 
toward the right—an impulse to leave to the 
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little wife, who was so kind to her, the enjoy- 
¢ment of her husband’s love. If she had loved 
‘ Gerard a little less jealously, with a passion 
less absorbing and exclusive, there might have 


been hope that she would conquer it. 

She made a simple toilet for dinner—a dress 
of plain, white muslin, with a few scarlet fuch- 
sias in her bosom, and drooping from the shin- 
ing coils of her dark hair. But, dress as simply 
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as she would, nature had made her look like a 
queen. For Gerard, who had not seen her for 
s nearly a year, her beauty had almost the charm 
of novelty. He had forgotten how perfect it 
was. Indeed, she was more brilliant than of 
old. Her cheeks used to be colorless, and her 
eyes languid, except when kindled by some 
especial excitement—now, though, eyes and 
cheeks shone a light which seemed like the 
glow from some central fire which never ceased 
to burn. Vivid tints brightened her cheeks and 
lips, the, lustre in her eyes was clear and strong 
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as the ray struck from a diamond. Alice was 
dazzled. Gerard’s description had not prepared 
her to expect anything like this. After know- 
ing his cousin, she wondered how he could ever 


have loved her. 
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Gerard did not wonder. Looking at them 
both, he confessed that Veronica was the most 
magnificent. He saw in her 


“A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair ;” J 


but, to him, his Brownie was more attractive. 
He was as satisfied with his ‘‘brown-eyed darl- 
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ing” as on the day he wooed her. 

Making Veronica at home, receiving her as 
one of themselves, they passed their evening as 
usual—wandering under the trees, and down 
toward the sea, singing and talking. 

Veronica did not sing. She was too tired, 
she said. I think she preferred hearing Alice. 
She wanted to guage all her attractions, under- 
stand her powers. 

That night she sat in front of her mirror, with 
’ Rosette brushing out her hair. She was silent, 


$ but Rosette seemed unusually inclined to talk. 


e 


’ She commented on theextent of Mrs. Tremaine’s 
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possessions, the elegance of the establishment; 
and then she remarked, with apparent careless- 
ness, but watching keenly, as she spoke, the 
expression of her mistress’ face reflected in the 
glass, 

“I never should have thought Mr. Tremaine 
would make such a devoted husband. He used 


to be gay and careless enough; but now he } 


seems to think nothing in the world is too much 
trouble for that little fair-faced woman. How 
his eyes follow her!” 

A dark shadow obscured, for a moment, the 
brightness of Miss “remaine’s face. She drew 


her head away with a petulant motion, and ex- 3 


claimed, 


‘“‘How you pull my hair, Rosette. If you 


would keep your eyes on your work I should be 
the gainer.” 

But the shaft had struck home despite her 
careless air. She, too, had noticed the devo- 
tion of her cousin’s manner toward his wife, 
and it had aroused all the fierce, passionate 
jealousy of her nature. If she had found them 
living on terms of comfortable indifference, she 
could have borne it better. Perhaps then she 
would have let them alone. But to see their 
perfect happiness, stung her. She could not 
give him up so. He had said once, ‘I love 
you, Veronica”—he should say it again. What 
matter, then, if they both died—if all three died 
—she should have had her day. All! gentle ruth 
died in her heart. Gratitude was swept away. 
She persuaded herself that Alice had done her 
wrong, and deserved to suffer. Long after she 
had sent Rosette to bed, she sut there forming 
her plans. She was proud, and she hated hypo- 
crisy; but she must stoop to it. She would win 
Alice’s love, gain a hold on her, for the first 
step; then she would in some way work cold- 
ness between her and her husband—in some 
way convince Gerard that he had thrown away 
his happiness. when he gave her up—in some 
way bring him back to her feet. Beyond that 
she did not go. Whether he was to separate 
himself wholly from his wife—what the future 
was to be—she did rot then pause to think. 
She thought all she wanted, all she asked, would 
be compassed when once she should hear him 
say again, ‘I love you, Veronica.” 


VI.—IN NEW YORK. 

Miss TREMAINE began her new life warily. 
It would not do, at first, to take one step toward 
alienating her cousin and his wife. First of all 
they must both be convinced that they were no 
less happy in each other for her presence—that 


her coming had added to their resources for! engaged an elegant and convenient suite of of 


; pleasure, not diminished their enjoyment. It 
: would spoil all if either of them should be able 
: to date from her advent any shadow upon their 
3 life. Passionate and impulsive as she was, she 
could be cautious and patient when there was 
need. She managed with a tact worthy of an 
Italian diplomatist. She did not bore them. 
She contrived to have, resources of her own, 
occupations which left them plenty of time to 
be alone together. Then, when she was with 
them, she made herself so thoroughly agreeable 
that both of them were enchanted with her. To 
’ Alice she devoted herself particularly. She was 
3 not very caressing, nor did she flatter. Neither 
; flattery or lavish demonstration would have 
5 

3 


wor rrr 
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suited the proud equipoise of her character— 
: but she let Mrs. Tremaine see that she found a 
’ strong attraction in her society; and to perceive 
this, in one for whom her own admiration was 
so unbounded, was to Alice the most subtle of 
compliments. When Gerard was at home, Vero- 


‘nica was very likely to have something to do ° 


which kept her in her own room’ most of the 
day; but if Alice was alone, there was always 
some walk they must take—some drive—some- 
thing to read—some reason they should be to- 
gether; until, in a little while, she had become 
almost a necessity to the young wife’s happi- 
ness. 

This went on for several months, until ap-~ 
proaching cold weather began to remind them 
to make arrangements for the winter. I think 
both Gerard and Alice, if their cousin had not 
been with them, would have been tempted to 
remain at ‘All-Come-Home’’—for they were 
still too happy in each other to care much for 
the outside world. But both of them felt a sert 
of responsibility about Verdnica—her amuse- 
ments—her prospects—though they were quite 
too delicate to allow her to imagine that they 
made any change in their plans on her account. 
Alice was the first to propose that they should 
; go for the winter to New York. The idea just 
3 suited Veronica. She was not happy at ‘All- 
$Come-Home.” If a lost soul can look into 
heaven, can hear from the sad uriderworld the 
$ anthems of perpetual joy from above, the suf- 
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3 fering may be something of the same nature . 


¢ hers was, when she looked on this Paradise in 
; which she had no right—saw tke man she had 
¢ loved with all the resistless bent of her strong, 
; tropical nature wholly devoted to another. She 
: would be glad of any change. She adroitly 
‘ withheld all expression of opinion, but they 
8 saw, nevertheless, what her wishes were. 

’ The next day Gerard went to New York and 
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apartments at the St. Blank Hotel. In a few; 
days their preparations for removal were com- $ 


pleted, and the whole party established for the > lost it all. That is why, she lives with us.’ 


. . . 2 
season in their winter quarters. It was a gay 3 


would not remember the brilliant party from 
* All-Come-Home.” Gerard was pleasure-lov- } 
ing by temperament—Alice was young enough : 
to enjoy heartily, and pretty enough to win her $ 
own modest meed of admiration—but Veronica ; 
it was who dazzled, who startled, who electri- 
fied. Her influence upon all wha approached 
her seemed magnetic. She took her legitimate 
place at once as a queen of society. It was 
new to her; she had lived hitherto in such com- 
parative quiet, that this atmosphere of homage 
and excitement had all the charm of novelty. 
She found herself the object of attentions from $ 
men far enough superior to her cousin Gerard $ 
in personal prestige, in intellect, in fortune; § 
yet her love for him never wavered. With all § 
her faults, she was steadfast—nay, perhaps, that $ 
was the worst of her faults, since she was stead- ? 
fast in the wrong. 

Not for the devotion of one of those men’s $ 
lifetime would she have sacrificed the single ; 
hope of hearing Gerard’s voice say but once$ 
again, ‘“‘I love you, Veronica’—though after 
that should wait for her death and judgment. $ 
The attention she excited was, at first, a sur-: 
prise to her cousin. He had before acknow-: 
ledged that she was brilliant and charming. He : 
began to discover now that she was unique} 
among women as the diamond among precious § 
stones. Did he ever wonder that the diamond’s $ 
sparkle had not caught and held him, before he } 
had seen the delicate lustre, the pale brown of $ 
his own pure pear]? 

A thought of that nature crossed Mr. Gold- : 
thwaite’s mind one evening, when they were all 3 
in his drawing-room. He admired Veronica, $ 
but he did not thoroughly like her. Those cool, 3 
penetrating gray eyes of his—Gerard’s dread in 3 
the old time—had gone far toward discovering ; 
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Gerard’s father was her guardian, and he in- 
vested her money without proper security, and 
, 

There was something in his manner that ex- 
cited Alice’s suspicions. She was not naturally, 
suspicious; but there are times when minds the 


‘ least speculative, and the most transparent, are 


stimulated to unwonted keenness of vision. 
She knew as well as if he had told her, that it 
had been in her guardian’s mind when he asked 
her the first question, that possibly Gerard 
might have loved his cousin, and been pre- 
vented from marrying her by her want of for- 
tune. ; 

‘‘How glad I am,” she thought to herself, 
“that I could tell him that it was since our 
marriage, and not before, that her property was 
lost. He never did have faith in Gerard's love. 
Did he think I had no power to please except 
my cent per cent. value?” 

This with as indignant a look upon her face 
as such a gentle face could wear. Thgn she 
went across the room to where her husband 
stood talking, and put her hand through his arm, 
as if to claim him before the world as her 
very own. 

All this time Gerard had not once suspected 
that Veronica had ever loved him. Her cheerful 
responses to his letters about Alice, had long 
ago settled that point in his mind. The first 
suspicion came one night, at one of Mrs. Lauder- 
dale’s receptions. Mrs Lauderdale was a re- 
lative of Alice, and a great social magnate. To 
be, or not to be, in Mrs. Lauderdale’s set, was a 
question of almost life and death importance to 
that part of New York who strove for social 
distinction. Of course, her relationship with 
Alice established the party.from ‘All-Come- 
Home” on terms of familiar intimacy at once— 
and their position was quite the envy of less 
favored denizens of the St. Blank. At Mrs. 
Lauderdale’s one met the creme de la creme, 
literally. Riches alone were no passport. 

No social triumphs, however, were powerful 
enough to lure her from her purpose. She 











her secret. ‘That she had loved her cousin he} valued one of Gerard’s smiles more than the 
was confident, even if all hope were dead now; ? entire devotion of any other; but she rejoiced 
and he wondered why that love had not been § in a success which would convince him of her 
returned: She was just the woman, it seemed ! power. Perhaps her very indifference to homage, 
to him, to infatuate a man like Gerard. He § her haughty self-possession, was her chief charm 
puzzled over it often. }—for surely she reigned a queen.» On the 


¢ 


‘‘Has Miss Tremaine any fortune?” he asked : evening of which I speak, her success, like her 


5 
e 


Alice, when he happened to be near her for a} beauty, was at its zenith. Robert Huger was 
moment, out of hearing of the others. then at the height of popularity. Born of the 
‘<Not now—she lost it.” old blood, with all the tastes and habits of a 
‘‘Lost it—when?” gentleman, with a fortane large enough for his 
“Since we were married. It was a sad pity. } not stinted wants—a sybarite, as it were, by in- 
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' Let your rarest of balsams 
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heritance—he had bravely shaken off the fetters 
of fashionable indolence and folly, had espoused 
the cause of the masses, and, working for hu- 
manity solely, had found an unexpected and 
piesent reward in a personal popularity which 
would have intoxicated a weaker man. He was 
a friend of Mrs. Lauderdale’s; and when he 
ranged himself among the admirers of Veronica 
Tremaine, the lesser lights felt themselves ex- 
tinguished, and began to watch the game. 

This night he had been urging her to sing. 
Superb as her voice was, she seldom used it in 
public. She never seemed to think it worth the 
trouble; and to-night she refused Huger, as she 
had the rest. Gerard happened to stand the 
other side of her. He was proud of her singing, 
and half vexed at her refusal. He bent toward 
her and whispered, 

“Sing for me, if not for them, Veronica. 
Imagine yourself at ‘All-Come-Home,’ and give 
me just one song.” 

She saw that Huger had noticed the whisper, 
and she turned to him with a smile, 

“My cousin thinks I am willfully wicked. His 
exhortation has brought me to a state of perfi- 
tence; and, by way of doing penance, I will 
sing, if you will let me change my mind.” 

He led her to the piano; Gerard, who felt that 
the song was for him, following. She struck a 
few careless notes, then began playing a strain 3 
of wild, sad melody; full of passionate woe, of} 
bewildering sweetness. Then her voice floated ; 
out upon it—a voice which thrilled you like the : 
ery of a bereaved spirit as she sang it—telling $ 
the whole story of a lifetime’s despair :— 3 


“Though we were parted, or though he had died, 
She said, I could bear the worst, 

If he only had loved me at the last 
As he loved me at the first. 





“But woe is me! said the hapless maiden, 3 
That ever a lover came; 2 

Since be who lit in my heart the fire 
Has failed to tend the flame. 


“ Ah! why did he pour in my life’s poor cup 
A nectar so divine, 

If he had no heart to fill it up 
With a draught as pure and fine? 
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“Oh! if he were either true or false, 
My torment might have end; 

He hath -naag Lay a lover, too unkind— 
Too loving for a friend. 


And there is not a soul in all the world 
wretched as mine must be; 
For I cannot live on his love, she said, 
Nor die of his cruelty.” 


As she rose from the piano, she met Gerard’s 
eyes. The look lasted but a moment—but her 
whole soul was in hers. No one else saw it— 
and as she took Robert Huger’s arm and walked 
away, he had no idea that she had been singing, 
not for him, but for her cousin. 

Gerard questioned himself as to the meaning 
of that look—the passion of woe in her song. 
Not even yet did he fully understand her; but a 
breath of suspicion had troubled the calm equi- 
librium of his self-satisfaction. In spite of 
himself his thoughts went back to that other 
night, and the look in her eyes, when they an- 
swered to his, ‘I love you.” Could it be that 
she had loved him once? He looked over to 
where Alice was sitting—calm, gentle, and un- 
disturbed. How sweet and simple she was. 
There was nothing intoxicating about her. He 
went over to his wife, and sat down by her. 
She welcomed him, as always, with a smile. 

‘¢Brownie, you look tired,” he said, kindly. 

‘‘No, Gerard, I was only thinking about 
Veronica. What a strange song she sang. She 
must have loved some one once, and been dis- 
appointed. That is why she is so indifferent to 
everybody now. Itisacruel thing. She is so 
calculated to make some one happy. How royal 
she is? Who is there here that can compare 
with her?” 

Involuntarily Gerard glanced around the room. 
Some of the most noted beauties of the season 
were there. But there were none like Vero- 
nica. How earnestly Huger was talking to her. 
He thought he was glad of it. He turned, after 
his survey, to his wife. 

“I think this must be the right one at last, 
rownie. See how interested she appears. 
uger is just the man for her.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





Ligutty! full lightly . 
Oh! ‘sleep, on her now, 


Be shed on hér brow. 


Let the rosiest of visions 
Embellish her rest; 

And the wings of bright creatures 
Wave soft o’er her breast. 





Come gales from Elysium, 
Breathe fragrance around— 
The breath of the flowers 
With which cherubs are crowned; 


And let no ill shadows 
Her spirits invade, 

Till Morn’s conquering hand 
Upon Darkness is laid. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Ir was along the first week in August—I can ’ with a will; but somehow I couldn’t feel con- 
remember it by our having a blackberry pud- ; tented, and I never gave Dauphin any peace nor 
ding for dinner that day, and we hadn’t had § myself either. He was away a good deal that 
one before, and the blackberriss always got winter lumbering, and when I was alone, I used 
ripe in the lot, back of the barn, the first week 3 to sit up half the night reading every book I 
in August, just as regular as it came. could lay my hands on. There was a library 
Maybe you'll think it seems sort of foolish : down at Kenford, and every week I'd send the 
for me to recollect the time Noel Fenton got to } books I'd read back by the stage-driver and get 
our house by such a thing as that; but I always ; a new pile. 
do, and I can remember just how hearty he ate; Well, the spring came on, and I was real un- 
of it, in his dainty way, and how the great ring : happy. It appeared to me I’d made a mistake. 
on his little finger sparkled and danced every }I seemed to hate work, and hate the farm, and 
time he lifted his spoon. 3 Dauphin petted me with his old-fashioned ways, 
The stone in that ring was anemerald. I had $and I expect I scolded and worried him more 
read about the like in story books, and what ; than most men would have put up with; but he 
bad luck they brought to anybody who had a s never talked back, only just sat onl looked 
present of them; but I didn’t think then what ‘ tired like, and worked harder than ever—oh! 
was to come, and—but I’m sure you can’t make 3 how he did work! 
English, nor anything else out of what I wanted So the time got on to August, and that morn- 
to tell, if I don’t manage to do it plainer than 3 ing I’d been out and picked the first blackber- 
this. ries, and made the pudding, because I knew it 
Well, then, to begin a little straighter. Dau- would please Dauphin, and I’d been so on edge 
phin and I had been living a year here in the ; for two days past that I began to feel ashamed 
old house; and for all it was the first year we'd $ ; and wanted to come round a little. 
been married, it hadn’t been a year of ease, nor The dinner. was all ready, and pretty soon I 
roses either, I can tell you; for though the old ?heard him come up on the long stoop at the 
house was comfortable enough, and the farm 3 side of the house. He was talking to somebody, 
raised all we wanted to eat, what with Dau- and I just peeped out to see who it was, be- 
phin’s ambition and mine to get rich—and mine § cause it wasn’t a voice nor a way of speaking 
more than his—he’d started a steam saw-mill $ that belonged to anybody about there—and then 
up in the woods, and, though it was likely to }I saw Noel Fenton. 
prove a fortune, for the first it just took all we 3 - He was dressed in such a pretty summer suit, 
could rake and scrape to keep it going. ¢he looked so pale and handsome with his light- 
I don’t think I’d quite made up my mind * brown hair and long curly moustache; and be- 
whether I loved Dauphin Cargill or not when I $ : 3 fore I could even wonder who he was, I remem- 
married him. He was one of the best-hearted $ ® bered how I looked, and ran away into the 
men in the world, I knew that; but you see lds ; bed-room and got into my pink muslin dress 
kept school a little, and I’ d read more story- 3 and smoothed my curls down. 
books than there was any use of, and got all: When I got out into the kitchen again, there 
sorts of queer ideas in my head. I just knew ¢ they both were, and Dauphin introduced me to 
enough to know I was ignorant and dissatisfied $ him, and told me how he’d come to look after a 
without knowing how to change it. I told Dau- $lot of land his father owned about there, and 
phin exactly how I felt about it all; how I was ¢ how there was timber on it that they thought 
willing to work, and work hard if there was;could be managed to make money of for all 
anything coming of it; but I didn’t mean to dig, 3 hands. 
dig, till I grew old and gray, with never time: I wasn’t often very shy, though I felt so at 
for a book or newspaper, like the folks round § first, and somehow Dauphin’s countrified way 
me did. of talking never struck me as it did then; but 
So we got married, and for awhile I worked 3 Noel Fenton kept. chattering and laughing 80 
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pleasant, that pretty soon I couldn’t do any- 
thing but listen. 

Before dinner was over, Dauphin managed to 
tell him what a hand I was for books and all 
that, for he thought there never was a woman 
so smart as I, though, goodness,.I should have 
supposed he’d have hated the sight of a book 
after the way I’d been going on. 

Fenton told us how he’d been stopping at the 
tavern in the village, and had eaten boiled cab- 
bage till he was afraid of growing into a vege- 
table, and somehow—I can’t tell how it came 
about—it was “decided that he should stay a 
week with us; and Dauphin promised to send 
over and get black Lucy Johnson to come and 
help do the work. 

I didn’t know what ailed me that afternoon, 
I never was in such a flutter, but I flew round 
and put the house to rights, while Dauphin and 
Fenton went back to the mill, and Lucy got 
there, and we made up a lot of cake; and all 
the while I was ready to cry because I had to 
work so, and hated myself worse than ever. 

I fixed a chamber for Mr. Fenton. I hung up 
white curtains, and put my Marseilles quilt on 
the bed, and twisted ground pine over the glass, 
and did my best to make it pretty; but I thought 
all the while how bare and poor it looked, and 
wished he had never come near us, and yet 
wouldn’t have had him go away for anything. 

All that evening he sat and smoked his beau- 
tiful carved pipe, and talked about the places he 
_ had seen, the foreign countries he had visited, 
and the wonderful people whose books I had 

read, till I just had to shut my eyes to Keep the 
tears from streaming down my cheeks; and 
Dauphin was so pleased, what with Fenton’s 

“ways and the delight he knew I’d have in hear- 
ing it all. 

“Tt’s like a new lease of life to Annis,” said 
he. ‘Only think, Annis, you was dreaming, the 
other night, about going in a gondoly in Venice.” 

Those dreadful y’s that he would put at the 
end of words, and I couldn’t break him of the 
habit! 

“Oh! never mind my dreams,” said I. 

“But we do,” Mr. Fenton put in; ‘tell it to 
us, Mrs. Cargill, it is sure to be a perfect little 
poem, I know.” 

And just then he was looking straight at me, 


§ Rogers’ Italy. I never saw the book, but that 
i extract was in a story I had read. 
3 ‘You never made that up,” said Dauphin. 


LOPS LS. 


$ _I was real mad at his stupid way of talking. 


$ “**At all events,” said Fenton, “Mrs. Cargill 


3 has made the lines her own by her beautiful de- 


5 


livery of them.” 

There, that was the way people talked in 
books—it was what I had always wanted to 
hear. I sat and wondered about the great 
world beyond our narrow valley, where people 
were rich and educated; and oh! how some- 
thing in my heart beat and tore because I could 
never be like them! 

3 Well, that week got’ by very fast. Sometimes 
; Fenton went out with Dauphin, sometimes he 

loitered about the house, and I hated so to have 
him see me at work, that what I couldn’t leave 
sto Lucy, I managed to get over before even 
: Dauphin was out of bed. 

Fenton was pleased with everythipg, and I 
$ don’t suppose he made it either. I don’t doubt 
} that in his life of ease and luxury, yes, and 
} wickedness, this taste of nature was agreeable 
? by way of a change. 
$I was so anxious he should feel the difference 
$ between me and things and people about me— 
pa he did. He hadn’t been there two days 
3 before he made me understand that he did, and 
3 would look at me with a sort of wondering pity, 
3 that gave me a queer feeling of satisfaction and 
} anger. 

§ The week of his visit was up; but whether he 
would have gone away, and our lives gone back 
to where he came across them, I can’t tell, for he 
3met with an accident that made him a prisoner 
3 whether or no. 

: He had been over to the mill, and, coming 
3 home, he was climbing a cliff to get some wild 
: clematis, when he fell and sprained his ankle, 
sand Dauphin had to get a wagon to bring him 
§ back in. 

3 «But. [ have your clematis safe,” he said, 
3 when Dauphin had done explaining. Only those 
3 words, but I understood he had hurt. himself in 
3 trying to please me, like men for the heroines 
3in books! You can’t tell how it came over me 
“like a romance, and how much more wonderful 
2 it seemed to me than all the days and nights of 


coarse, hard labor Dauphin had spent in the 





and I knew he was thinking I was handsome— 3 hope of brightening the life I wasn’t fit to enjoy. 
and that pleased me. If I was poor and learned 3 I don’t believe he suffered over much from his 
to work, he saw I was meant for something } sprain; but he had to keep in the house—and 
else—now that was just my ridiculous idea, for a week he lay all day on the lounge in the 
So he and Dauphin teazed me to tell my : sitting-room, and I waited on him. 
dream, and a bit of poetry I learned once came > Tean’t tell you how pleasant those days were 
into my head, and I read it off—it was out of {to me. Idon’t know what I was thinking of. I 
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“You shall not be sad to- “day,” he continued. 


may believe, there wasn’t in my mind one of $ ‘‘I will not allow it; yourlife has shadow enough. 
the fancies, maybe you are thinking from what $ Into this pleasant reom I will not have it in- 


I have said, had aplace there. It was only that 


it was like living in one of the stories I was so $ 
® thought he looked a little provoked, but I didn’t 


fond of—and so I just went on. e 

Dauphin was busy all day; and before that ; 
week was over he was less in the house than 3 
ever. But I didn’t mind it. 
much, except to be impatient and fretful when 3 
he wanted anything done; but the Lord knows 
he didn’t trouble me much in that way. 

So we went on, and, among other things, 
Fenton was going to teach me French—and he 
praised my accent, and told me how readily I 
should learn, I’ve hated the sight or sound of 
the mealy-mouthed stuff ever since. 

So I waited on him and tended him, and 
learned French of him, and let him repeat poetry 
to me, and stood the fire of his great, dark eyes, 
and really thought an angel had come down to 
lighten the muddy river of my life a little—mud- 
died and stained by my own bad tempers and dis- 
content, while I was laying the blame on all crea- 
tion, instead of looking at home for the real cause. 

«¢ This has been a fortunate accident,” he said, 
one day. 

I suppose I looked surprised—his way of put- 
ting things was so different from the talk of 


those who had lived by me all my life. 
“You are pretending not to understand,” he 


said. ‘If it had not been for this sprain, I 
should have had no excuse for encroaching 
further on your hospitality.” You must have 3 
found me very troublesome, I fear?” 
I told him I only wondered he had been able : 
to content himself so long. 3 
‘‘Oh, how unjust to me you are!” he answered. 3 
‘*You cannot dream—you whose life has passsd 5 
in such blessed quiet—how delightful this rest $ 
is to a man as world-tired as I am.” § 
‘*Do people really get tired out in the world?” 3 
I asked. 
“So weary!—oh, so weary! You cannot 
think—you cannot dream how stale and dreary : 
it grows!” $ 
“I thought if I could get away from here— $ 
get out of the shadow of these mountains—out : 
into the world where there was life and change § 
—I should never grow tired.” 8 
‘And you ought to go,” he said; ‘‘this is no : 
place for you, poor prisoned bird! but not alone. $ 
You need some one to sympathize with you; to $ : 
understand, without sugpenation, allthe thoughts $ 
and dreams which oppress you.” 3 
“But I shall never go,” I said, drearily— 
“never!” 
Vou. XLVII.—8 





: rather study French a good deal. 


trude.” 
I got up and brought the French books. I 


know what at. 
“You never will talk to me about. yourself,” 


I didn’t notiee him ; he said. 


“Bless me, there’s nothing to talk about! I'd 
I like to 
hear you tell about all those beautiful foreign 
countries, and the great cities you have been.” 

He put up his hand and stopped me. 

“If I tell you something, will you be- 
lieve it?” 

“If it isn’t too unlikely,” I said, laughing. 

“IT have been happier during the past week 
than I have been for years. I have lain herein 
this shadowy room—heard the birds and the wind 
singing without—watched one beautiful face 
bending over my pillow, felt the light touch of 
a@ cool hand on my hot forehead—and I have 
been content to dream on. If it was not real, I 
never wished to wake.” - 

His voice wasn’t more than a whisper, but I 
could hear it plain enough, and somehow it held 
me as still as if it had been an iron weight—and 
there he was looking straight in my face with 
those great, sorrowful eyes, till I felt the tears 
coming into mine. 

I didn’t try to speak—I was too bewildered 
and dizzy like; and just then black Lucy opened 
the door. 

‘*Here, Miss Cargill,” said she, ‘come long, 
please, and see what ye think "bout this ere 
bread raising.” 

I heard Fenton mutter something, but I 
started up. I think I was glad to get away, 
though I couldn’t have given any reason if you’d 
teazed me till I was gray. 

I flew round the kitchen and made a custard 


$for tea, and then, while Lucy was setting 


the table, I went out on the back porch, and 
stood looking across the fields, and saw Dauphin 
coming home from the mill, looking tired and hot, 
with bis hat in his hand, and his coat on his arm. 

He didn’t look pleasant to me. I wasn’t glad 
to see him e»me. It brought me right down to 
the facts of my life again. 

“You look as coel and cheery as can be,” he 
said, coming up the stoop. .‘‘I don’t believe 


$ anybody'd suppose you belonged to such a dusty, 


tired chap as I be.” 

Somehow, though he smiled, the corners of 
his mouth worked a little. He wanted me to 
contradict him, and I couldn’t; so I said, 
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“Get washed and a clean coat on—tea is all , “TI insist on your wearing it,” he said, play- 
ready.” 3 fully. 

He went off to fix himself without a word, and 3 He leaned toward me, and catching hold of a 

I went back to the sitting-room to call Mr. } knot of ribbon I wore to fasten my collar, he 
Fenton. There he sat, looking so like a picture ; slipped the ring through the ends, and tied it 
—for he was a beautiful man—that the feeling {there. While he was doing it, I felt his warm 
I had, when I saw Dauphin come up hot.and ; breath on my forehead, and his eyes looking 
dirty, grew stronger, and I forgot who it was that ‘ ’ straight into mine; but I could neither stir nor 
he was toiling so for; forgot how often he had look up, and as the emerald touched my neck, 
worked all day, and then watched me all night it seemed to me to stir and sting like some live 

when I had one of my nervous headaches, ‘ thing. 
patient as my mother could have been; forgot 3 I heard my mother tell once about being 
everything that ought to have made him look ‘ charmed by a rattlesnake, when she was a little 
_handsomer than a king on his throne, even if : ; } girl, and her father came and killed it just as 
he’d been in a beggar’s rags. Rit was ready to spring—for he heard her make 
But by the time we got to the table he came $ 3a queer sort of noise as he was mowing near the 
out, looking fresh and clean—for he was always ; bushes where she sat. 
very neat round the house; yet even then 13 Just so I felt—charmed. I couldn’t break 
couldn’t see how his good, honest face, his S away; and if my soul gave any cry of warning, 
strong, manly talk, was worth a dozen of the $I was too dizzy and deaf to understand it. 
pale, helpless chaps who'd make so much more ;_ He never knew what an influence he had over 
show in the world than he. How it’ll be at the }me at that moment. He broke the spell him- 
bar of God is another thing; but I didn’t think 3 self with one of his gay laughs. 








of that in those days. 

The time went on, and still Noel Fenton didn’t 
goaway. His ankle troubled him yet, he said, 
and he couldn’t walk very far, and used a cane 
that Dauphin cut and varnished for him. 

I let things go as they would more and more, 


‘“‘You were born to wear jewels,” said he; 
‘«my poor emerald will have a new lustre now.” 
Then I said it was time to start, if we were 

3 going to the water-fall; and I went out to tell a 
man that was working round to get the horse 
jnag I remember, as I went through the kitchen 





and wanted nothing, only to sit and hear him } where black Lucy was, I put my hand over the 
talk—such talk as I had never heard from any- 3 emerald, so that she should not notice it; and 
body’s lips, seeming to put in clear words so }as I did so, it came across my mind, just as if 
many ideas that had troubled my poor brain like {some one had whispered it, that it was the first 
shadows, giving me no quiet, only just while }time in my life I had ever had a thing to hide 
his voice went rippling on in my ears like a brook } from anybody. 
over the shiny white pebbles. 3 Only I didn’t understand my own feeling about 
One day we were going to ride over to a Vit. Maybe you'll think I’m superstitious, but 
water-fall there was about a mile and a half be- sometimes I’ve thought it was a supernatural 
yond our house on the river road. How dis- ; p verning from some soul that loved me, and was 
tinctly I can remember everything that happened ! dead. They say there can be such things, but 
that day. It was after dinner. Dauphin had }1 don’t know. 
taken his with him to the mill, because he 3 We went out riding, and I wore the emerald— 
was very busy—so Fenton and I had ours ‘the great, green, wicked-looking stone on my 
alone. ‘neck. I never heard Fenton talk as he did that 
It was in the little sitting-room—something : afternoon, and his words never took such hold 
I'd been saying about his emerald ring—and : of my mind as they did then. 


then he told me a pretty German story, and ; : He talked about Italy, and made a spot just 


finally drew the ring off his finger and bade me ‘ Sas plain to me as a picture where two people 
hold out my hand. : might live and be happy. He said no human 
“You shall wear it,” he said; ‘it will be a {law had any right to chain down an immortal 
spell like the one the water ai" gave the ?soul; that its dictates were the highest rule we 
knight.” scould have, and that if in following them, we 
But I laughed and put my hands behind me, ; violated the world’s laws, we need only look 
not because I had any superstitious feeling about * $down in pity and scorn for the ignorance that 
the ring, but from a foolish feeling that they ; made the world blame us, 
would look tanned and brown by the side of his! I just sat and listened as if I was in a dream. 
slender white ones. ‘I didn’t half understand it all, at least not as he 
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meant me to; but I tell you I felt exactly as I 
have heard my mother describe she did when 
the snake kept coiling closer and closer, and 
she had looked at it until she saw beautiful 
colors, as if it was turning into a dozen rain- 
bows. 

By-and-by we came to the fall and got out, 
and Fenton hitched the horse to a tree. 

We had to walk up a path a few rods, and 
then we came just at the foot of it, and there it 
was dashing down over the mossy rocks, with 
the great pines and evergreens meeting over 
head, falling a little way in a beautiful white 
sheet, then breaking on a great, flat stone that 
was all covered with ferns and little green 


plants, and then giving another dash and scat- ; 


tering in clouds of foam into the basin at the 
bottom. 

There we sat a good while, and Fenton re- 
peated poetry, and showed me a thousand beau- 
ties, maybe, I should have missed; then he 
began to talk about water-falls in Switzerland 
and the Falls of Ferni, till somehow there was 


a great longing in me to fly off to some of those $ 
Jovely spots, and I called out, 


“If I could only go—only go!” 

He had been plaiting a little wreath of ferns, 
and he pushed my hat off and put them on my } 
forehead as I spoke. 

**Would you be glad to go and leave this dull, 


cold life behind forever?” he said, in his half} 
owhisper. 


“Oh, so glad!” I answered; but I wasn’t 
thinking what I said. 
can’t well explain to you—but I mean I wasn’t 
thinking of him, nor of leaving Dauphin—only $ 
just thinking of getting away where I could} 
educate myself and make my life worth living. 

“So glad,” he repeated; 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“I never can,” I said; “a woman isn’t like 
aman. She must stay where her life happens 


to be ordered; and I don’t suppose, however 


rich Dauphin might get, I could ever persuade ; 
him to take a voyage across the ocean.” 


He muttered something, and looked go vexed } 


that I couldn’t think what was wrong. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked. 

“Nothing, nothing; it was only a foolish } 
thonght I had.” 

“T didn’t know you ever had any such,” 1} 
said. . 

* He‘drew closer to me and whispered, 

“If I dared tell you all my thoughts—every 
one—but you would not listen—you would be } 
angry. Qh! Annis, Annis!” 

He had called me by my given name some- ‘ 


I don’t mean that—I } 


“and yet you} 
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times lately, but never in a voice like that. 1 
tell you, that instant there came a thought in 
my head that had never troubled me before, | 
and it made me turn sick with fright and horror. 
: ‘Annis, Annis!” I heard him whisper, and I 
felt his arm drawing about me, and he just 
lifted my hands and held them to his lips, and 
, they burned as if it had been fire that touched 
$ them. 

I gave a start back and pulled my hands 
loose. As I did so, they touched the ribbon on 
{my neck—the emerald ring was gone. 

: Between the shame at the new thought in 

’ my mind, and fright at the loss of the ring, I 

: thought I should have fainted dead away. 

“Go and get the horse,” I called out; “I 

$ want to go home.” 

I suppose there was something strange in 
3 my voice—it made him go without a word. I 

; hunted on the grass, but there was no trace of 

‘ the ring. I looked all the way to the wood, but 





’ : I couldn't see it. 


; I got into the wagon and we drove toward 
$home. I didn’t speak—I couldn’t—TI really be- 
} lieved I was dying. 
After a little, he began to talk just as if 
‘ nothing had happened, smooth, and composed, 
‘and pleasant, and I sat still, though it seemed 
N to me as if I must jump out into the road and 
’ scream! z é 
I was thinking more of the ring than anything 
else. How could I tell him it was lost. Sup- 
} pose I made him angry, and he should declare 
I was keeping it, and bring trouble on me for 
: it, and maybe on Dauphin, too; and when Dau- 
; phin found it out. Oh! if only I had died that 
very hour when I looked out and saw him 
$ standing, for the first time, on our porch! 
We got home, and by that time I had such a 
; nervous headache come on that I had to go and 
: lie down; but I couldn’t sleep any more than if 
} Thad been on a rack. 
Dauphin came into the bedroom ‘andspoke 
‘so kirdly to me that it seemed as if my heart 
; would break; but I couldn't have him pity me. 
{I just dressed myself again and went out into 
: the sitting-room, and somebedy came in from 
the village, and there I sat, and laughed, and 
} talked, till I saw Dauphin look at me as if he 
: was afraid I was getting light-headed; and once 
I caught Fenton’s eyes—something in them 
: made me start as if I’d found aed on the 
; edge of a precipice. 
Long after I was in bed I coutdh’t get to 
sleep; and when I did, I had a dreadful night 
‘mare that I never could remember clearly, only 
‘I saw Fenton strangling Dauphin with a great 
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omenilil ring, and then Dauphin woke me up ; 
and wanted to know what was the matter. 

I made as light of it as I could, and pretty 
soon I pretended to be asleep again so that he 
wouldn’t make me talk. When he thought I 
was asleep he sat up, and I could see his face ; 
quite plain in the moonlight—it was all worn 
and changed, but I hadn’t noticed it before. 

“If I knew what to de,” he muttered several 
times; ‘‘I feel so wicked to think. Oh! I don’t 
know, I don’t know.” 

It just flashed across me, Dauphin was trou- 
bled about what had been going on, and yet he 
had been so patient and kind, and never re- 
proved me in any way. 

I covered my head up in the sheet, and just 
wished that when morning came he might find 
me there dead and cold, but I could neither die 
nor sleep; and when, after awhile, Dauphin got 
into a restless drowse, I just lay there with my 
eyes wide open, feeling a sense of wickedness 
and shame that was like an eternal load lying 
on my heart, 

Through it all came the-thought of the ring, 
that put matters in the blackest way. I couldn’t 
tell Dauphin about losing it, for now it seemed 
no right thing that I should have had it on, and 
I remembered his fastening it. Oh! I couldn’t 
even think of that! Then if I went to Fenton 
and confessed that it was gone—what would he 
answer? How could I help listening? What— 


I was nearly beside myself, and that is all I can : : 


say—for I might talk forever and not make you 


understand how many dreadful ideas came in $ 


my head. 


All the morning I kept busy about the house. : 


In the afternoon, some man who rented a farm 


of Fenton, rode over to see him on some busi- : 


ness, and Fenton had to go with him, so I had 
-all that time to myself. 

You may think how I hunted, in hopes I'd 
dropped the ring before leaving the house; but 
it was all no use—I knew it wouldn’t be—I 
was to be punished, and that emerald was to 
be the means of it, 

Black Lucy got tea ready, then she wanted 
to go down to the village to spend the evening, 
and I let her. Fenton and Dauphin came in 
about the same time, and we sat down to the } 
table, and I did my best to act as usual, but I ; 
expect it was a poor attempt. 

After tea I was on the porch, and in the gar- 
den, and Fenton sat smoking on the steps. I 
thought Dauphin was busy about. I'd no idea } 
of letting him go away, when I happened to 
look up and saw him away down the road to- 


ward the village. 
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; I felt as if I must seream, or run after him, 
3 or do something; but it was no use. 

3 It was quite dusk; the moon was just coming 
up bright and splendid, and Fenton came saun- 
; tering along in his easy way into the garden. 

$ ‘You will get cold,” he said; ‘‘pray eome 
; into the house.” 

2 T let him lead me in. 
‘ ting-room and sat down. He acted the same as 
$ usual. If I had only been in a bad dream, and 
: it should be ended now! 

He talked very pleasantly for awhile, but in 
;a sort of melancholy way that made me feel 
} sadder than before. At last, he began to sing. 
He had a beautiful voice, and often in the even- 
ings, when he first came, Dauphin had begged 
him to sing to us, for he loved music. 

I can’t remember the words Fenton sang that 

; night; it wasn’t them, I think, but the sad, soft 
air just overpowered me after all I had been 
undergoing during the long dreadful afternoon; 
and before I knew it I was sobbing and crying 
}in a wild way and not able to stop. 
} Fenton stopped singing—got up out of his 
Schair and came toward me. I don’t know 
3 whether it was some motion I made, or whether 
° what had happened the day before made him 
Scareful, but he stocd near me quite still, and 
Ssaid in such a tender, pitying voice, that it 
3seemed as if it could have only belonged to a 
; gentle, good man, 

“‘Will you not tell me what distresses you? 
°1 cannot bear to see you weep so bitterly; do 
trust me. Surely you may consider me your 
 friend—tell me what your trouble is.” 
$ But I could not speak—I couldn’t ‘have ex- 
‘ plained to anybody what I felt, my mind was in 
such confusion. 

: ‘Oh! don’t cry so, don’t ery so, Annis!” he 
’ pleaded. 
; “Tl be better in a minute,” I said; 
let me cry a little—it does me good.” 
3 He came and stood close by my chair, lean- 
sing his hand on it, and talking kindly as a 
} brother could have done. There was no spell 
‘ over my senses—with all his strength and power 
; there was no magnetism of his that could affect 
‘me. I was terribly humbled, oppressed with 
a vague sense of wickedness and some coming 
trouble. I just sobbed and sobbed till a kind 
of quiet came over me. 
“You are better now,” 





‘just 


he said; “now you 
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will fell me what pains you, will younot? If I 
scan help you, there is nothing I will not de for 
‘ you—only speak; do let me aid you—let me 
} feel that you trust me, and that the sweet days 
‘ of our little past are not to be broken up.” 


We went into the sit-_ 
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I took no thought—until the setts were on 5 my nviand lying scoteaiiien at my feet, half 
my lips I didn’t dream of speaking them, but gi in the water, half ‘as if he had dragged himself 
I cried out, 3 out in a last struggle. 

‘I’ve lost your ring—your emerald ring.” I can’t tell you howI managed, but I got him 

‘And is that your trouble?” he said. ‘Oh! 3 up; I knew just what to do, and didit. I saw 
you foolish child! Dear Annis, don’t you know : his head was hurt, and looked for my handker- 
if I had all the gems of a king’s treasury, 3 $ chief to wet and put on it. I had dropped it 
would give the whole for one smile from you. § on the other side of the bridge, just where we 
Never mind the ring—only keep your own; had got out of the carriage the day before. 
secret.” ; I ran back for it—stooped to pick it up— 

I had not moved. Oh! I didn’t know what 3 something glittered on the grass close by it— 
was coming—but he was down on his knees 3 there lay the emerald. 
before. me—he was holding my hands fast and3 And Dauphin came to and sat up; and when 
hard, and telling me how he loved me—loved 3 he saw me and groaned, I just got my two arms 
me. round him and held him fast, crying, 

I started up with a sort of scream, or it; ‘It isn’t what you think. I love you—I love 
seemed one to me. As I did so, I looked to-$ you! Maybe I never did before as I ought, but 
ward the open window, and there, oh, my God! I do now, and I will till my death!” 

I saw Dauphin, my husband, running past with: Oh! the blessed great heart of him! He did 
the face of a dead man in the moonlight. I not want proofs—he was satisfied, and he just 
think I was quite crazy then! S laid my face on his neck, and there we cried 

‘Let me go!” Icried. ‘I hate you—I hate : together. 
you! You are a bad, wicked man; don’t goers I told him the whole—everything. I showed 





~ 





come near me, nor look in my face again.” $ him the ring, and he told me how he had feared, 
He sprang up as if I had struck him—perhaps } not that I should be wicked and bad, but that I 
I did, I can’t tell. should learn to hate and despise him for his 


“Take care,” he whispered; ‘don’t make a } rough ways, and then he was coming home, and 
mistake! Remember how you have helped this } through the window he saw that man at my 
on! Ask your husband whether he’d rather be- } feet._ He didn’t know what he meant then— 





lieve that ring a love token, or 4 he must be alone to think, He ran up the road 
I broke loose from him, and ran out into the till he got to the bridge, and fell, and had only 
yard, calling, just strength enough to drag himself partially 
‘‘Dauphin, Dauphin!” on shore. 
There was no answer—no sound. [ listened, Then a sudden fear came over me of trouble 
and in the stillness I seemed to hear the noise of } between the two men, and I wouldn’t be quiet 
feet on a bridge away up the road. till he heard me, that it was only a little folly 


A great fright came over me—I don’t know 3 on Fenton’s part, and—oh! I had my own way. 
what I dreaded—I was mad. ‘I ran toward the When Dauphin was better, he got on to the 
barn—the white horse in the pasture came run- $ old white horse and lifted me up before him, 
ning to meet me—I called him. I sprang on : and we rode home through the moonlight, and 
his back, and without saddle or bridle I was ¢I was the happiest woman that ever came to 
dashing away through the moonlight up the $ her senses before it was too late for her to set 
road from whence I heard those sounds. Sher life quite straight. 

‘Dauphin! Dauphin!” I called many times;; When we went up the yard Noel Fenton 
but there was no reply. 3 stood in the door, and Dauphin just put the 

The road I had traveled the day before with § emerald into his hand, saying, 
that man. I. understood what the suffering of} ‘‘My wife has found your jewel,” 

a lost soul was during that ride! 3 And Fenton looked a little pale and defiant- 

The ‘water-fall was in sight—on rushed the 3 like; but Dauphin went on into the kitchen for 
horse—I was near the bridge that crossed the a lamp, and 1 said, 
swift stream—it had been broken and tottering ¢ «‘You’d better take your emerald back to the 
for days. As I looked I noticed that the boards ; city, it’s safer for it there.” - 
were gone now, and down below in the =a Noel Fenton laughed a little, and then he 





wr. 


water I saw something lying. went up stairs; and the next morning, before 

I was off the horse, across the bridge, and $ breakfast, one of Moseley’s boys came to our 
down by the pool, and as I gained it the moon- $ : house, and Fenton was standing on the porch 
beams struck through the trees, and showed me ? ; and spoke to him; and then came in and said 
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how sorry he was a letter called him away at, came in, and he and I sat down alone in our 

once. He could not even wait for breakfast for } home once more, and a blessed solitude it was; 

fear he should lose the train, which he had to} and a home that was betver than any palace 

ride five miles to catch. } ever I dreamed of in the days of my old foolish- 
So he ,went away, and presently Dauphin} ness. 





UNDECEIVED. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





Sax said she loved me!—was it love, indeed, 

That set her lip, her cheek, her brow a-flame, 
And lit her eye, when she was wont to plead 

Some portion of my heart's vstate to claim? 
With all the sweet attractiveness of youth; 

With all Love’s sweetest witchery—but its truth. 


She said she loved me!—and her tones beguiled 
My freighted lips their burden to confess; 
And as I kissed her, she, delighted, smiled, 
And gavo me back, with int’rest, each caress; 
And, like a pledge in solemn moment given, 
The bond we furmed seemed ratified by Heaven. 


Alas! my heart misgave me; and the doubt, 
When once aroused, would have its willful way; 
Sweeping like blood-hound, with a desperate shout, 
More madly fierce that it was held at bay. 
Ifow could I keep the rash intruder back, 
or bid the truth withhold its dire attack? 


Strong hearts have courage to await the hour 
That bears them toward inevitable fate; 
Proud to assert the majesty of power; 
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Strong in their love, but stronger in their hate; 
As those rare flowers the hand of God hath made 
Thrive in the svn, but perish in the shade. 


So young! so fair! so false to all that’s true! 
With self the deity she has enshrined 

Amid her charms, her way she must pursue, 
Led by the fancies of a fickle mind. 

To-day she slights what yesterday was dear, 

Nor knows the meaning of the word—sincere. 


These are not tears, which trickle down my cheek, 
Such as are wrung from bosoms rent with grief; 
But, when loved ones deceive me, I am weak, 
And find in silent weeping some relief. 
The heart may feel no lingering regret, 
But finds its hardest task is—to forget. 


Yet would I banish from my lightest thought, 
Even the memory of that dark-eyed maid. 
The bird within the fatal meshes caught, 
If once escaped, of snares is still afraid. 
False maid! false heart! out from my presence gol 
Ask if 1 love thee now! I answer—no! 
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BY N. F. 





A piza for rain! 
From many a thirsty, open mouth, 
In field and wood, on bill and plain; 
From East to West, from North to South, 
A plea goes up for rain— 
Refreshing rain! 
A thousand drooping flowers 
Plead tremblingly for showers. 
The fading grass and rolling corn, 
Their mute pleas utter, night and morn, 
For life-reviving rain! 
. 


A sigh for rain! 
The bird that sings its matin song, 
Sings in a low and plaintive strain; 
Ani from its shelter all day long, 
Looks up and waits for rain— 
For cooling rain! 
The brute creation looks 
For fuller springs and brooks; 
F+r clouded sun and dewy grass, 
And sighs in vale and mountain pass— 
For cooling rain! 


wr. 
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A cry for rain! 
A selfish, bitter cry from lips 
That only murmur and cemplain, 
When fond hopes suffer death’s eclipse, 
For pressing need of rain— 
Enriching rain! 
They see the loss of toil 
Upon the >urning soil; 
And in the fear of days forlorn, 
Their cries they murmur, night and morn, 
For wealth-enhancing rain! 


A prayer for rain! 
From hearts attuned to trusting love, 
That never asks a gift in vain; 
Unto the God who rules above, 
A prayer goes up for rain— 
Life-giving rain! 
They own Him source of all, 
That blesses great and small; 
And with a living purpose, still 
To be submissive to His will— 
They pray for needed rain! 








oy 








MRS. BLAKE’S VISIT TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





A’most everybody has took a tower thissum-3 But asit happens, I haint under Betsey Jane’s 
mer; and I’ve been and took one too. I dunno govurnment yet, so I made all my pepperations 
but what I’ve as good a right to as any other 3 just as if she was tickled to death with the idee 
individoal. I don’t owe nobody nothing, except 3 of my going. 
Jim Hanson, the tin pedlar, for a strainer; and $ The first.of August I sold ten cheeses, that 
I've got more’n rags cnuff to settle with him—or } come to a leetle rising’ seventy-five dollars. 
shall have when I cut up Caleb’s cotton flannil I went to Dover rite off, and bought me a scarlet 
shirts; and then I owe Tim Gorch’s wife three } merino gownd—a yaller sattin bonnit, trimmed 
cents for gitting me a pound of salleratus and 3 with blue and lalock-colored roses; and the 
not making the change. $ slickest green and blue shawl that ever you sot 

I could pay her now jest as well as not if eyes on to. 
she'd only take a siled postage-stamp; but she ; I got mesome new false hair—for, jest between 
don’t take stamps for fear the post-office will} you and me, mine is so thin I can’t do much of 
bust up. Miss Gorch is the most cautionsest 3 anything with it; and then I got a ‘‘rat” to roll 
woman that ever you see. 3 it over, so’s to make me look like a girl. 

I've had a hard summer’s work of it! no} After I’d got detarmined on going, I went over 
mistake! It makes my back ache to think of{and asked aunt Peggy Miles to go with me. 
it. Feed has been so poor on account of the S She sed she’d like to, only she dassent go in the 


- 


dry weather, that the cows has worked thir- 
selves clean into skillitons a keeping from 
starving, and haint give no milk worth men- 
shuning. 

Butter has been so skeerce and high, that I’ve 
felt jest as if it was a sin to use itcommon; and 
1 haint allowed our folks none sense last July. 
To be shore, I allas have butter on the table— 
a plateful on it; but if anybody goes for to tech 3 
of it, [just tread on their toes, and give em a3 
look that stops purseedings at once. 

One plateful has lasted us all summer. I be- 
lieve it’s gitting a leetle strong now; but it'll have $ 
to do this month out, I guess. 

Along, in June, sometime, Samuel White he : 


3 
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3 with it! 


rail-road, for she should sartingly expect it to 
blow up and kerry every man, woman, and child 
And as for a steamboat, it would be 
sinful to tempt Providence by gitting into one of 
them contrivances of Satan. Aunt Peggy is a 
leetle pecooliar in her idees, but a nice woman 
for all of that. 

So I told her to fix herself to start in two days, 
and we'd go with the old mare. She’s nigh cnto 
seventeen years old—the mare is+-and haint 
had nothing but oat-straw to eat this summer; 
but she’s spunky as a colt, if you jest tech her 
with the whip. 

I got some new shafts put into the waggon— 
the old ones has been tied up with shoe-strings 


went up to the White Mountains; and when he 3 this two years, and we dassent step onto um; 
got back, he had more to tell than anybody that {and I took my green flannil quilted petticoat 
had been to the North Pole need to have had. 3 and cushioned the seat, and put a braided rug 
All that he hadn’t seed wouldn’t have paid for into the bottom for our feet to set on, and my 





looking at it. 

He sot me into a tilt to go and see for myself. 

I spoke to Betsey Jane, my oldest, about it, $ 
but she only turned up her nose, and sed ra 
better stay at home. Betsey is an awful hand 
to gad about herself, but she’s never willing for 
me to stir outside the threshold. She’s afeard 
she shall have to wash the dishes. I never seed 


anybody quite so afeard of siling their hands as 
sheis. She takes a sight of pains with ’em, and 
does ’em up in tattered rags every night of her $ 
life, to keep ’em smooth. 





3 





red and blue calico comfortable to take up in 
front of us cool mornings. 

We had considderble baggage; but then it 
takes a good deal for females that purtend to be 
ladies. I had a trunk, three bandboxes, a cap- 
box, a carpet-bag full of gingerbread, an am- 
briller, a parasol, a peck-measure to feed the 
hoss with, a spare shawl, a bottle of lincament, 
in case I should be took with the newrollogy, 
and a clothes-line, to tie the old mare with. 

Aunt Peggy, she had two bandboxes, a vallees, 
a satchel of turnovers, a sugar-box of dough- 

2 
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en MES. BLAKE’S VISIT TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
nuts, a arenes pail full of pickles, | two bas- ; a bey thinks is ar own eran sett is toe 
kets full of apples, and Bounce, her dog. $ bad. 

I objected to her kerrying the dog; but she ; Howsomever, I comforted myself up with the 
sed she would’nt be sepirated from him for no ; idee that there arint no onmarried men about 
money! She couldn’t go to sleep o’ nights with- : the house. When I finished ondressing, I hung 
out Bounce on her feet. ’my clothes out of the winder to make room for 

The first day we travelled six miles, and hauled } aunt Peggy to come in; and a half hour after- 
up by the side of the road for repairs. One eend } ward we were within the arms of Morpbus. 
of the waggon-seat broke down, but I put the; We started early the next morning, and by 
pail of pickles on top of the sugar-box, and stuck 3 driving the old mare hard, we managed to git to 
them under the seat, and made it all right. the Glen House about dark. That is a nice 

The next day we did better. We went e’ena- ; tavern rite at the feet of Mount Washington. 
most twenty miles. I held the reins and aunt; There was a black bear chained in front of 
Peggy she did the walloping with the whip—and 3 it to prevent people from robbing the clothes- 
the old mare went like a hoss. Lots of folks lines and hen-houses. Bounce he flew rite at 
banter’d me to swop hosses. But I told’em I 3 the bear; but arter he’d lost a mouthful of hair 
hadn’t no time to talk with ’em, I was bound for } ; and skin, he was glad to come back and behave 
the White Mountains. hisself. 

Aunt Peggy had the worst of it. Her arm; I asked the landlord if he could put us up. 
was so lame after a day or two, that she couldn’t He sed he was sorry, but he was full. I asked 
skeercely git it to her head. jhim if he couldg’t give us a bed on the floor. 

At the eend of five days we got in sight of the ; He sed it was out of the question. Then I asked 
mountains, and stopped at a small house rite him if I couldn’t roost somewheres. Hescratched 
in under a mountain, and close to quite a smart } his head a minnit, and sed we might have the 
little pond of water. The grandest place to raise } dining-room table. 
geese and ducks up there that ever was! ; He led off the old mare, and we went inte the 

I was pretty much tuckered out, and asked to } house. The floors everywhere was kivered with 
be showed-to my room rite off. Fourtow-headed 3 people, wrapped up in shawls, blankets, and 
children, fighting for the one taller-dip that lit { comfortables, and snoring like all possessed. 
the way, led off. Aunt Peggy she could'nt git} We eat our supper, and then I got the com- 
into the room till after I was a-bed, it was so 3 fortable and the braided rug out of the wagon, 
small—so she staid outside and let me go in zand by the help of a cheer we hoisted ourselves 
fust. The door to it was off from the hinges, }on to the table and turned in. I soon got to 
and I told the young ones to set it up close, and 3 sleep, and dreamed that old Capt. Chamberlain 
put a cheer aginst it. Naterly, I ixpected they'd ; was a trying to kiss me, and in the skrimmage 
obey me—so I went to taking off my hair and Tf thrashed over, and off I rolled rite onto a fat 
pulling out my “rat,” when I heerd a giggling } man who was a laying close by the table, snor- 
jest outside, and on looking at the door, I seed $ ing loud enuff to split the univarse. 
that it didn’t shet by as much as two inches,$ I knocked the snore clean out of him, and 
and that space was full of eyes peeping in at me. 3 smashed his watch-crystal, and his patunt dou- 

“Mother! mother!” called one of the boys; } ble-barrelled squizzing-glass all to flinders, and 
“this woman is a peeling her head! Quick! 3 scraped all the skin off from my left elbow. 
quick! only see her!” 3 The fat man yelled dreadfully, and skeered 

I was mad, and afore I thought of anything 3 some of the people nigh about out of their wits. 
about the condition of the door, I grabbed hold } Most of ’em thought the house was afire, and the 
en on it, and down it iter bang into the 3 way they gathered up their baggage was lively. 

oor, knocking over five children, two cheers, As soon as morning came, I made my toilight 
a cat, a table full of crockery, a pole of chickeys } as well as I could, though I had a pretty tough 
that was a roosting in the kitchen, and nigh }time to make my “rat” look decent with so 
about stunding all creation. many folks a staring at me. As for a looking- 


I apollergised as well as I could, and ixplained 3 glass, I hadn’t seen my face sense I left home. 
to the folks that I warn’t used to ondressing: I asked the landlord what about going up 
before so many spectators—and they sent the 3 onto the top of Washington, for I hadn’t a grate 
children off to bed. while to stay. 

I was real mortified. For a widder woman that} He sed that most people went up in kerridges 
may think of marrying agin some time, to be } that belonged to the hotel—though some folks 
ketched o taking off her false hair that eyery- { purfurred to go with their own teams. 
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I told him I snould go with my own team, ; from which. The morning was clear. We seed 
then; I was acquainted with the old mare, and ; é a sight of things. It was ekal to being up in 
she was acquainted with me. He advised me } Squire Horrick’s garrut winders, only more so. 
to leave my baggage with him, but I told him | We picked up some rocks and some pieces of 
no, I'd rather have it under my own eye. : ‘moss to show when we got home, and started 
We started real airfy. The sun wasn’t more’n } to go back down the mountain agin. I rid, and 
up afore we was on the kerridge road. Ever } aunt Peggy walked. 
seen it? If you haint, you've jest missed seeing; We was a going down a pretty steep place, 
one of the slickest roads in the country. rel when the old mare pricked her ears at a stick 
about nine miles long, and jest as smooth and? in the road, jumped, and, law me! that wagon 
even as yer perlor floor. But it’s awfully up’ parted, I bounced out—the hoss kerried off the 
hill! ; forrad wheels, and the rest of the consarn, bag- 
They made us pay some money for going onto 2 gage and all, went tumbling to destruction down 
the road at a little house, by a bridge, down at’ a slantindickular precipice more’n a hundred 
the bottom of the mountain. I told’em I thought; feet higher than the steeple of our meeting- 
that was mean when we’d come so fur—but law! § house. 
you can’t ixpect a mean man to be born over I screeched, and clambered down after my 
agin into a ginerous one. : vallerbles as fast as I could—but deary me! 
The sun come out pretty hottish, and afore} 3 They was all ruined—everything except these 
we'd gone more’n a mile that hoss was as wet ; 3 bandboxes, two carpet-bags, and an ambrill! 
as if she’d been dipped in the river. Aunt 3 The waggon was all stove to kindlings! I picked 
Peggy and I got out and travelled afoot a piece. } up the remnents and clambered back with them. 
And after a spell, I took out a couple of my? Aunt Peggy and I strung ’em onto a pole and 
bandboxes and lugged them to lighten the load; ; Iugged ’em down to the Glen House. 
and aunt Peggy she did the same by her vallees,: There we found the old mare, with the frag- 
and the pail of pickles. Bounce he trudged on ; ments of them forrad wheels tied to her—but 
behind, and a sorrier-looking dog you never } she looked as sober as a judge, if not more so. 
seed. Every mite of the wag had gone out of} We stayed there all night, and the next morn- 
his tail, and his ears hung down like two wilted ; ing sot sail for home. I'd seen enuff. 
cabbage-leaves. § TI led the hoss, and aunt Peggy kerried one 
It was e’enamost sunset when we got to the’ eend of the pole on which the bandboxes and 
top, and the old mare was clean tuckered out. bags was strung, and I kerried the other: Bounce 
For the last half-mile I had to hawl her by the; he skulked behind. 
bridle, and aunt Peggy she pushed behind. $ Folks laffed at us on the way, but they laffed 
We couldn’t see nothing but a couple of § at their betters. Nobody keered for ’em. 
houses bilt out of rocks; and lots and lots more} Thank goodness! we got home at last, though 
of rocks laying all round, jest as somebody had : I hdint been able to go a step sense, my new- 
carted ’em there for stone wall. $ rollogy is so bad; and aunt Peggy haint wore a 
I slept tip-top that night in the Tip-Top} shoe for a month. Partly because her feet is 
House, or the Summit, I’ve forgot which. There $ sore, and partly because she haint got none to 
was two of ’em there, and I disrimember tother’ wear. Well, anyhow, we made the tower. 
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By my widely open casement, Sad and dreary I turned backward, 
Where the crimson roses cling— Sought my lonely room again, 
In the moonlight I’ve been sitting, And for hours I have been sitting, 
Singing songs we used to sing. Waiting there for thee in vain. 
Tve been waiting for thy coming, Now the Summer moon is waning 
But my watching has been vain, Soon the stars will fade from sight; 
For I hear not yet the foot-fall I must seek repose, my darling, 
Of thy steed upon the plain. I will watch no more to-night. 
. . 
Once I thought I heard thee coming, May bright angels guard thy slumber, 





Bringing dreams of love to thee, 
And to-morrow’s cheerful sunlight 
Send thee safely home to me. 


And my heart throbbed with delight, 
But when forth I sprang to greet thee, 
°*Twas a stranger met my sight. 
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BY .THE AUTHOR OF “DORA’S COLD.” 





A poon opened and shut in the hall, and a 3 tastes and live amidst pretty surroundings; to 
voice called at the foot of the stairs, ‘Come, move about the spacious rooms and tasteful 
my daughter, you will be very late—James has 3 grounds, and feel herself at home among them 
been waiting for you a long time.” all, an ornament in keeping with the rest. In 

Rebecca Ware moved across her chamber, in; all her affection for James Arnold, truly ae- 
answer to this summons, and paused a moment } knowledged and felt, I think Rebecca must have 
at the glass in her old-fashioned bureau, for a 3 found her pride suited as well as her heart, and 
last consultation, before she went down stairs, ; been half conscious of making what the world 
She must have been very vain if the result had 3 calls “a good match.” 
failed to please her, for even the little squinting, She glided swiftly and noiselessly down the 
cross-grained mirror, which grudgingly reflected ; stairs and entered the dull back parlor, where 
a title of her tall figure, showed her straight as } the family were usually assembled in the even- 
an arrow, slender as Psyche, fair as a marble $ing. Her entrance did not create any very 





‘lily. Too well accustomed to this sight, how- 3 marked sensation; her mother looked up, for 


ever, her admiring glances were not dedicated ° 3 an instant, from the great basketful of clothes 
to her own beauty, but to the unusual splendors 3 she was mending for half a dozen noisy boys; 
of her dress, arranged more with reference to} her aunt Vavinia shivered and drew closer to 
her future than to her present position. For?the fire as the chill draught from the door 
the ring which sparkled on her finger—not a ‘reached her; her father had fallen asleep over 
diamond, indeed, but bright with stones hardly $ his paper, and was not awakened by the sound 
less costly if more modest—that her lover with ; of her light footstep or the rustle of her silk. 
better taste had chosen—the flowers. which} Only James Arnold arose and came forward 
drooped in her hand, the pretty bouquet-holder }from the dim corner in which he had been sit- 
that confined them; all these expensive acces- ; ting moodily apart, with a quick, impatient 
sories, which she now paused to admire, were movement that gave him no time to notice her 
tokens that she was soon to exchange the plain 3 : beauty nor her dress. If his glance touched 
necessaries, provided with difficulty from her S either, it was to bring a look of dark dissatis- 
father’s narrow purse, for the luxuries of an- } faction to his face, and his tone in speaking was 
other station and life. Too proud to accept ’ abrupt and stern. 
more than these trivial tributes from her be- ‘Your shoes will be too thin—you had better 
brothed husband, her slender means had been 3 change them.” 
taxed to the utmost to properly provide the: ‘James thought, my dear,” interposed her 
dresses for the trousseau, one of which she was ? mother, gently, ‘‘that you would like to walk 
now wearing, half-ashamed to display it so } this evening, it is so fine, and you have had no 
soon, but unable to resist the temptation te, SaaS to-day. I ought to haw told you toe 
silken glories offered by contrast with the older é : bring down your thick boots.’ 
and plainer contents of .her wardrobe. 3 Poor Rebecea turned away, vexed and be- 
She glanced around the little chamber as she } wildered; the privileges of her belleship were 
left it, thoughtful of the coming change, and | dens to her, she did not iike to resign them, and 
forgetful, I fear, of the happy days she had $ was terrified by this first omission of a usual 
spent there in spite of its faded carpet—over y attention on the part of her lover. “Besides, 
which she trod like a queen—of its plain, old- 3 she was really weary with the tiresome duties 
fashioned furniture, its dim, small windows, its } of the day, and would have enjoyed, as she did 
grudging little glass, which made it more an :all luxuries, the lying back on the comfortable 
aggravation than a pleasure to be young, or } carriage-cushions, and being conveyed without 
beautiful, or well-dressed—in the satisfactory i further trouble to herself, or injury to her 
vision of the handsome, well-appointed man- } pretty toilet, across the drear three-quarters 
sion in which she was soon to reign as mistress. } of a mile that must be passed to reach Squire 
It was something to preside over that elegant } Thurston’s. She had no fancy for toiling along 


establishment; to be able to indulge expensive that bleak, dark road, all the way up hill in the 
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face of a keen March wind, and arriving at her } connection with this which she believed—and 
destination disheveled, and disarranged, and }feared—he was too upright to share. What- 
unbecomingly flushed, obliged to explain the ; ever ‘hopes she had dared to entertain were 
disgraceful reason to her young companions. ¢ rudely scattered, and many brilliant castles in 
It was a crime of lese mayeste in James Arnold, } the air forever dissolved by his next distinct 
his first, but it was greatly to be feared not his } and decisive words. 
last. It looked like the early throwing off of; ‘Our marriage must be celebrated in the 
the mask of courtship, the rude awakening to 3 plainest manner. I regret that your prepara- 
the commonplace indifference of married life; } tions have been made on so large a scale. Our 
and Rebecca was too well accustomed to the ? wedding trip must be given up, of course; a 
sweet power of her position a3 a beauty and a? party is equally out of the question. I told 
Jiancee, to be content with this sudden with- $ Johnston, to-day, that I could not take the 
drawal of homage, this premature assertion of § ; house; we must go home to my mother.” 
supremacy. Her vanity was even more cruelly } Now old Mrs. Arnold was the most disagree- 
wounded than her love; and she was aware of a $ able old lady Rebecca knew, possessing her 
strange shock of resentment and repulsion, as 3 son’s cold, reserved, and distant manner, and 
she slipped quietly down the stairs, for the $ somewhat unprepossessing appearance; without 
second time arrayed for her enforced walk, } the warm heart, the upright soul, the just and 
and took his offered arm, her heart burning : liberal mind, the tender and generous impulees 
hotly with bitterness and rebellion beneath her $ that redeemed these qualities in him, and made 
stately, silent manner. 8 him noble and loveable. A tacit dislike, which 

It was a poor preparation for the brief sen- ¢ gave promise of ripening into an open enmity, 
tence he launched at her like a deadly missile, 3 ; already existed between this severe matron agd 
- without a word of preface, as soon as they had Sher intended daughter-in-law; while James, 
passed the gate. ; : loyal to both, and not given to close scrutiny, 
‘‘Rebecca, I am a ruined man.” ‘had never detected or feared the existence of 
She was conscious of starting from him in * such a feeling. The elder woman held her 
dismay, of uttering an exclamation of surprise, $ son’s bride frivolous, mercenary, and vain, ex- 
pity, chagrin; but she did not comprehend how $ aggerated her love for the luxuries and adorn- 
deeply the announcement affected herself, till ; ments her beauty desetWwed, and thought her 
he went on slowly and laboriously with his ex- ; pretended attachment to the rich merchant a 
planation. 3 ruse to gain them; the younger, conscious, per- 
“Tt is as sudden to me as to you; the times 3 haps, of her own defects, and fully alive to 
have long been growing worse, but these rapid 3 those of her future relative, returned the aver- 
fluctuations take everybody by surprise. I knew § sion with secret dislike and silent disdain. No 
that my later speculations had -not been suc- 3 wonder that this proposal following the sue- 
cessful, yet did not fear such disastrous results; § cessive shocks of disappointment—the loss of 
but several firms with whom I was connected in } the fashionable wedding trip which was to make 
business have unexpectedly failed, and their } Fairfield stare in respectful astonishment—of 
downfall will involve mine. It would be use- {the wedding parfy at which she was to have 
less to go into details—I shall lose everything— } electrified its society by shining in a wonderful 
except your love Rebecca.” $satin ‘dress, at this moment lying in silvery 
His voice slightly trembled in saying this, uncut folds in ® drawer of the old bureau up- 
and his arm pressed more closely the slender } stairs; the beautiful house, which she had so 
hand it supported; but she was busy in calcu- 3long looked upon as hers, and visited, and 
lating the probable results of his information, $ talked, and dreamed about as such; these were 
and hardly heeded this unusual display of emo- ¢ bitter blows and hardly to be borne, but worst 
tion, so different from the cold, stern manner i of all was this calm conclusion he-announced. 
in which he had forced himself to speak. What ‘“‘No, no,” she cried, interrupting him with 
would these losses involve? was the dominant § passionate refusal, ‘‘I will never go there.” 


question in her mind; and how far would they } ‘‘What then can I do?” he sadly said, his 
affect that near future of her own, which had voice, for the first time, falling to the low tones 
seemed so bright only this evening? Even in $ of distress and despondency. ‘Would you have 
,er small experience she had known people to { me give you up, Rebecca?” 

fail, and yet remain surrounded by all the ele- An impulse of pity overflowed her heart and 
gancies and comforts they had enjoyed before— } trembled in some sweet words upon her lips; 
but there was a suggestion of dishonesty in } after all, he was her lover, almost her husband; 
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it was her place to sympathize and advise with, 3 fortunes had never faltered, whose ships had 
to comfort and console him. If she had been always come home full freighted, whose stores 
imexperienced and romantic, she would have ‘had always prospered and increased, till he stood 
declared that she did not dread poverty, and was on a safe and secure eminence above the sordid, 

willing to work for and with him; but Rebecca } struggling crowd, who strove and labored for 
had little romance in her disposition, and much } their daily bread, as her father toiled for bis 
experience of toil and privation in her daily ; poor salary, that this gilded bubble should de- 
life—she knew what work and poverty meant, ;} ceive all eyes for years, and never break till 
for she had felt and suffered both. Not of that } she was involved in its ruin and misery!” 

lower kind belonging to a class which is not; James Arnold went calmly on, quite uncon-| 
ashamed to demand and receive the alms and 3 scious of the surging rush of emotions his words 
assistance it requires, but the more painful } produced in the mind of his only hearer. He 
ordeal of pinching economy, tastes and feelings ; thought her strangely silent, but, in the confusion 
cramped perpetually by narrow means, sacri- { and hurry of his own thoughts, failed to compre~ 
fiee and deprivation, in which no aid can be hend and sympathize with hers. For the past 
asked, no relief accepted by the proud and poor, few days this crisis had been gradually drawing 
who have inherited a position that must be main- } nearer, and from long looking forward to it, he 
tained by a daily warfare and a constant strug- 3 * had grown accustomed to the prospect, and felt 
gle. In marrying, she had looked forward joy- } ; ’ relieved when the painful time of concealment 
fully to an eternal release from this distasteful } was over. If he missed the clinging pressure 
life, and to lightening the load for those who 3 of his future wife’s light hand from his arm; if 
remained behind. A sickening sensation of dis- 3 he failed to hear her sweet voice respond as 
#gpoint ment and despair rushed over her, as she : cheerfully as he had hoped, the pang that fol- 
began to realize that it was, instead, to inaugu- } lowed was brief, and easily reasoned away. He 
rate a fresh series of trials, in which she was} had been too harsh and hasty in his announce- 
to be principal instead of assistant, and conduct ; ment, the kind fellow thought; she was flurried, 
the battle of life at her own proper cost and } frightened, and grieved in her quiet way; he 
expense. The soft gush of gentler emotions ; was selfish to tell her all this on the eve of a 
disappeared, pettish anger took the place of} party of pleasure, to spoil her enjoyment, and 
compassion. Was not she more to be pitied} burden her already with his cares and troubles 
who must resign and was expected to endure } before she had vowed to share them as his wife. 

so much? Was not she, too, to be considered? He watched her stately, graceful figure, as they 
Were her feelings nothing? The thought of { entered, gliding under the lofty arches of the 
these: wrongs gave a shade of resentful fretful- 3 3 3 doors, and sweeping up the broad stairway of 
ness to her tone in replying, which her lover } Squire Thurston’s elegant house like one born 











mistook for sadness. : to the splendor about her, and, turning away, 
“We had better postpone it, then,” said she, } : sighed. -to think how he had hoped to transplant 
Bullenly. $ her to such a home as this, and be repaid in 


Arnold caught at the words with an obvious 3 seeing how proudly she would adorn it, ind how 
sense of relief which mortified Rebecca deeply, ; utterly all such hopes must now be laid aside in 
for her mood was too unreasonable to admit the é the certainty of coming ruin. 
real cause. ‘‘Perhaps it would be better for a $ In her first sullen pique against her lover in 
little while,” he answered at once, “till Ican$the matter of the carriage, Rebecca had felt 
see my way more clearly, find what my liabili- } a momentary temptation to remain at home, or 
ties are, and what my means will be. I shall to exchange her handsome dress for something 
lose a sweet comforter in you, my dearest, but; more suited to the walk. But she rejoiced that 
it may be only right that I should give up that } neither of these impulses had prevailed as she 
hope for the present, until I can save enough to descended to the drawing-room, and noted the 
support you, or find something to do.” festival-array of the hall and vestibule in passing 

Something to do! He, the wealthy merchant, } * through them. Flowers and lights, and velvet 
the successful man of business, to whom she had } and satin, and gleaming silks and sparkling 
so long looked up with veneration and respect stones, were all about her—her own queen-like 


that all who knew him shared; feelings whose } person reflected in the long mirrors, as she 
alloy had so largely mingled with her love that ’ passed before them, like a lovely picture; her 
it shivered and tottered from its place in her } own rustling, silken train, and laces and wreaths, 
heart when these firm props were removed. A} were only harmoniously in keeping with the 
man whose ventures had never failed, whose } rest, and gave her the confidence and serenity 
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she so much needed and might otherwise have ; her inward flutter did not extend to the serene 
lacked. s beauty of her face, or disturb the sweet and 
A bevy of seandal-loving dowagers, self-con- ; gracious repose of hermanner. Harry Thurston 
stituted a committee of inspection, surveyed her $ surveyed her, seated before him, with discrimi- 
keenly as she passed, and exchanged ominous ¢ nating and undisguised admiration. She was 
whispers and meaning looks behind their fans. ‘right in assuming that he had forgotten her as 
Rebecca was at no loss to understand why James $a child—so he had. That slender maid, with 
Arnold had drawa her hand through his arm; he 3 braids of shining nut-brown hair, complexion of 
was leading her forward to greet their hosts with purest Parian, and eyelashes of wonderful length 
his usual grave dignity of manner and unosten- 3 and silky splendor, had disappeared from his 
tatious elegance of dress—her trailing robes and memory during his college life and subsequent 
jeweled ornaments shining and glistening in the ; travels, as utterly as her notes from his meme- 
full blaze of the chandelier. A ruined man, }randum-book, and her lock of hair from his 
a poverty-stricken woman, who must starve for ; vest-pocket. Their youthful flirtation, carried 
@ year to come to pay for this worthless finery ?.on under.cover of convenient classics at school, 
of a postponed marriage, she could feel the sting, : and long since superseded by more serious en- 
and hear the hiss of the gossips’ tongues while | tanglements on the part of both, might have 
she strode stately up the long room as if she } remained comfortably in the background for- 
trampled envy and slander beneath her vic- ever, but for Rebecca’s transient splendor of 
torious feet. The momentary conflict of emo-¢ array, and flush of bloom and beauty. As she 
tions had given to her cheeks a scarlet color, to § now sat, queen-like, superb and still, the light 
her eyes a bright light, that enhanced and $ wind idly lifting her laces, and displaying more 
deepened her beauty. The comfortable, elderly § fully the rounded contour of the arm and neck 
couple, the squire and his wife, stood astonished $ they draped. The glare of the lamps reflected 
—they hardly knew her; the daughters, finished } on her satin skin, and in her lustrous eyes. 
t a fashionable seminary, seemed dwarfed in : Her companion, who fancied himself a connois- 
manner and stature beside her, and were sur- $seur in such matters, determined, in his own 
prised into deference and politeness. On Mr. : mind, that no more beautiful woman could be 


Henry Thurston, the newly returned heir, in 
whose honor the entertainment. was given, a 
more startling effect was produced. Hitherto 
he had rather languidly received the visitors 


found to bear his name, and do his taste credit, 
in the eyes of what he called ‘that world.” 

By various manceuvres he detained Rebecca 
in his society for hours; nor was she loth to en- 


convoked for his benefit, replying with but in- $ gross the homage of the hero of the evening, or 


different grace to the various welcomes with : 


which they saluted him, and taking refuge as 
much as practicable behind the smiling civilities 


to enjoy the consequence it gave her among her 
young companions, who too soon would be able 
to mortify her by their knowledge of her changed 


of his dressy sisters, Now, however, hastily § circumstances. Perhaps already the gossips 


buttoning a glove with which he had long been 
toying, and casting a rapid glance downward 
over the faultless apparel, which a moment be- 
fore he had not deemed worth a thought, he 
suddenly rushed forward, forcing himself into a 
front rank, and monopolizing Rebecca’s greeting 
to her hosts, somehow succeeded also in appro- 


were whispering of her intended husband’s ruin, 
sand conjecturing all the consequences that she 
knew were to follow. Humiliation in the future 
was inevitable; she determined to forget it in 
the triumph of the present, and taste the dan- 








gerous, delightful pleasure of Harry Thurston’s 
admiration, so lavishly offered, as a balm for 








priating her hand, and, amid a shower of ex- the pangs that pierced her proud heart, with 
cuses, drew her away to a distant seat. pain most bitter even in the anticipation. Never 

“Surely these are the last,” he exclaimed to $ more beautiful than under the excitement of 
his sisters. ‘Agnes, Caroline—pardon me for a : these goading thoughts she had the victory she 
moment while I renew acquaintance with an ; desired, and enjoyed it to the uttermost. She 
old friend. Have you forgotten me, then, Miss panes the countenance of her handsome young 
Ware ?—Rebecca, may I say? Have a few years ; escert flush and kindle with triumphant pride 
of absence effaced all recollections from your } as he bore her away from the circle of admirers 
mind and parted old playmates and com- 3 her unusual animation had gathered about her; 
panions?” 3 she saw his eyes return to the fascinating study 

His handsome head bent low over hers, his 3 of her face, and felt the felicity of the conquest 
dark eyes looked into her own, longingly, linger- { his looks and tones assured her she had made. 
ngly. Riebecca was flattered and pleased, but } There was a sort of stern satisfaction in so 
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shining among these bright scenes which, per-; Her partner noticed her paleness and abstrac- 
haps, she might never visit again—like a bril-: tion, and tried to dispel them by his attentions; 
liant rocket, which mounts high through the} had they lessened her beauty, his interest might 
night, and dazzling all eyes with brief, sudden: have gone with it; but paleness for her was only 
splendor, sinks down to its original obscurity, : another form of prettiness, and his sympathies 
and is seen no more. If she was doomed to this’ grew warm. 
fate, she would at least so shine astoberemem-} “You are faint,” he whispered; “take my 
bered, and thus take a trifling revenge on the} arm”—and not waiting for an answer, he art- 
man who had made it what it was. § fully insisted on yielding his place to a couple 
James Arnold, meanwhile, ever kind, thought-$ who had been disappointed in obtaining one, and 
ful and unassuming, had devoted himself, as: drawing Rebecca after him, plunged into the 
usual, to the aged and thé neglected, leading out; crowd, from the mazes of which, lost to ail ob- 
forgotten wall-flowers, introducing shy’ young} servation, they presently emerged on a lonely 
men, and bestowing on awkward Misses all quiet { piazza. The wind was blowing chill and cool, 
and friendly attentions. He did not follow; but Thurston had secured a shaw! during their 
Rebecca’s movements, or give her conduct a} hasty flight, which he wrapped about his fair 
thought; his confidence in her was too supreme; companion with a tender hand. 
to be shaken by an hour’s frivolity; andif he} «I saw you were annoyed,” he murmured, 
noticed the feverish vivacity of her manner, or} ‘by that fellow’s unparalleled rudeness. I 
stopped to listen to the frequent music of her: wish you would give me leave to stand between 
laugh, as she swept past him among the whirling } you and all further annoyance from him.” 
crowd with her handsome partner, it was only} Rebecca was silent; how could she reply that 
to regret that she must relinquish hereafter, for * the fellow thus censured had almost a husband’s 
his sake, this gay and luxurious life which she, right to be as rude to her as he pleased? How 
so enjoyed, and which she seemed born to adorn. ; explain to one apparently a stranger to the re- 








When supper was announced, mindful of his 
duty, he hastened through the fast-emptying 
rooms to find her; but she had already joined 


.the moving throng on Harry Thurston’s arm, 


and made no attempt to relinquish it as her own 
proper escort drew near. Arnold gently ex- 
plained. ‘I was detained, Rebecca—pardon 
me.” She thought he repeated the necessary 
apology in a mechanical matter-of-fact way, 
like a husband who knows there is no further 
need for civility or attention to his married 
wife. Her lip curled, and her eyes gleamed 
bright with suspicion. Thank heaven! she was 
not married yet!—and she moved on steadily 
without offering to withdraw her hand from the 











lations between them, the remorse and terror 
she felt at her temporary revolt? Was it, indeed, 
only temporary? What punishment would James 
Arnold infticti Would he abandon all claim to 
her, leaving her to the tongues of gossips, re- 
jected and forlorn, or should she be obliged to 
subdue her pride to the concession of sueing for 
love and pardon to a man who had ruined all 
the bright hopes of their joint future by his ill- 
advised speculations, and then treated her dis- 
appointment so coolly. What was she te do? 
She hardly knew—her brain wasina whirl. The 
sight of the luxury and beauty, in which she so 
delighted, which she had so lately thought were 
now as hers for life, but found forever lost again, 


close clasp in which her partner’s arm still held it. 3 half maddened her; the events of the evening 
It is of no consequence,” she coldly answered, : seemed a troubled dream, over which she had 


“T am going with Mr. Thurston.” 
“How? I don’t understand.” “ 


“TI shall go with Mr. Thurston,” she repeated, } 


3 no control; and, in a spirit of recklessness, she 
: resolved to let it glide on to what end fate willed, 


with no further care or effort on her own part. 


turning her large eyes full of insolent light upon $ Nothing could be worse than this maze of love, 


him. 
**Rebecca !” 


3 regret, remorse, doubt, fear and hope, irreso- 
$ lution and profound unhappiness, in which she 


Surprise, grief, indignation struggled in ae wandered. Welcome the hand that should lead 
tone; but there was no time for remonstrance ; her forth—no matter to what! Mr. Thurston’s 
or explanation, if either felt disposed to make} was promptly extended, as if inanswer. By the 
it. The crowd swept on; James Arnold dis-} pale gleam of moon and starlight he had watched 
appeared; and Rebecca was led by her triumph- } her troubled face, and read within it all the con- 
ant escort to the head of a long table, where, flict that was passing in her heart. None would 


under the blaze of the wax-lights, and the gaze } have fancied, in seeing the almost lover-like de-, 
of the crowd, she must rally her disturbed} votion of his manner, that he understood per- 
faculties, and recover her shaken self-possession. } fectly the relations of his fair companion with 
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the person of whom he spoke to her, as, dropping ; in the glass-doors of a set of carved book-cases, 
his voice to the lowest and tenderest cadence, ‘ and by a silver tray, with its load of decanters 
he went on, * and goblets that stood on the side-board. All 

“Rebecca! you would not have me suppose ; the furniture was ef polished wood and rich 
that this man is anything to you? Surely I: stuffs. The carpet was soft and of gay colors ; 
have not returned, after so long an absence, to: ‘the walls were hung with a fine French paper, 
hear such disastrous news; to find you less true and decorated with choice pictures. Appear- 
to our early dream than I have been, or hoped ; anees indicated that Mr. Harry Thurston had 
that you would be? Tell me our weary time of ; made himself as comfortable as circumstances 


separation has not made you so entirely forget } permitted, which, with his fortune, he could well 





me, or, at least, that it is not love of him or fear 
of his displeasure, that agitates you, in allowing 
me to resume my rightful place at your side?” 
*“*No,” faltered Rebecca, ashamed of the 
cowardly denial while she made it, yet uncon- 
scious of the further concession it implied, but 
desperately yielding to every unlucky impulse 
that prompted her on this fatal evening. She 
thought of Peter, of Delilah, of Sapphira, of all 
traitors and false witnesses in sacred history or 


. profane, and despised herself most of all—but 


the word was said, there was no going back. 
Her companion bent nearer, his hand clasped 
closer, his breath came warm on her cheek; 
most gentle and fond ‘was the tone in which he 
spoke. 

“The annoyance you suffered was my fault; 


let it be mine to shield you from it henceforth. 


Will you not trust me, to whom, above all others 
in the world, your happiness is dear?” 

His voice was sweet and thrilling; he raised 
her hand to his lips; she permitted the salute 
passively, with a strange confusion of mind, in 


which misery and flattered vanity strove for pre- } Jones, 


afford todo. None of these evidences of wealth 
and taste were lost on Rebecca—they pierced 
her foolish heart with a keen pain. Such luxury 
to her was Paradise lost; ‘through its handsome 
: young-owner might Paradise be regained. She 
felt a longing hope, almost as keen, as she 
turned her beautiful eyes upon him. 

He smiled; his gaze had not been idle either, 
and in her face he had read the powerful charm 
these pretty vanities had for her. Nor was this 
all. He had noted how handsome and elegant 
she looked among them, how the rich setting 
of the'room enhanced and displayed her beauty ; 
and he determined to win her for his own, the 
choicest ornament there. One or two well- 
chosen statues towered cold and fair above a 
mass of vases, shells, pictures, and antiques, 
evidently just unpacked, which lay about their 
feet. Not less fair and stately stood Rebecea on 
his hearth, her white dress gleaming by fire and 
by lamplight, which shone so softly on her face 
in all its pride of loveliness. 

The young host touched the bell. ‘Mrs. 
” said he to the bewildered housekeeper, 





eminence. A distant door opened, she fancied $ 3 who responded to the summons, ‘this lady and 


she heard footsteps, and sprang away from him. 
“It is cold here,” said she, shivering. 
«And you are quite faint and exhausted; but $ 


the supper-room is full, we cannot get in there S 


again for an hour to come; yet you ought to have $ 
something. Stay! I know what will do.” 
He led her to the other end of the long piazza, : 


PL LILLILS. 


§ y1 have been obliged to give up our place at the 
N ‘ table, and despair of getting any supper. The 


room is crowded full, Can’t you send us some- 
thing here?” 


$ ‘Certainly, sir.” 


A servant presently brought a tray of deli- 
‘wacies, which Henry Thurston pressed his guest 


unlocked a door, and, throwing it open, invited 3 sto eat. Much of the strangeness of absence had 


her to enter. 
“This is my den,” he said; ‘“‘a place my 


worn away, and Rebecca felt almost as com- 
pletely at home with him, as when they used 





mother has given me for the storage of the {to sit together under the arbor at his sister's 
curiosities I picked up abroad. I confess to : juvenile tea-parties, or devoured lunch from the 
having occasionally used it also te smoke in; 2 same basket at a village picnic. Her natural 
but as it has only lately been set apart for my 3 : manner was stately and impressive, and Henry 


' purposes, the atmosphere is hardly poisonous ; was so easy, so hospitable, so pleasant, that it 


yet.” $ : was impossible to bring any embarrassment to 
The room looked snug and comfortable, and ‘ : their little ¢ete-a-tete feast. She ate the viands, 
was handsomely fitted up; a bright fire glowed § she drank the wine he put before her; the blood 


- on the hearth, and heavy curtains were dropped : sprang back into her cheeks, the light to her 
‘before the windows, shutting out the chill and 3 eyes; she felt a restless flow of spirits taking 


darkness beyond. A lamp burned brilliantly the place of the last hour’s apathetic misery, 
om the reading-table, its glimmer was reflected * ‘and experienced a vivid pleasure in the devoted 
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attentions of her companion, whose look seemed ; and stern. ‘‘He had none,” and then came a 
already to claim her as his own. ; clamor of voices in dismay and discussion. Mr. 
Sounds were at last heard of the company } Arnold was upbraided for thoughtlessness and 
leaving the supper-tables, and the two deser- 3 Want of gallantry; the earriage was offered; she 
ters, winding through half a dozen rooms and 3 was pressed to remain all night. In the midst 
passages familiar to both, succeeded in joining ; of it, a servant came to Harry with a message, 
the returning procession, unobserved, and pro- «My light buggy has been made ready,” he 
ceeding with it back to the flowers and lights : announced, coming forward, ‘and I will drive 
of the great hall. Up and down its long extent ; Miss Ware back to the village. For her sake 
they promenaded in the stream of moving ; Mr. Arnold will consent to waive his privilege, 
couples, or whirled through the ball-room, ; I am sure.” 
sometimes together, oftener apart, for Rebecca ‘* But it is so late for you to go,” objected his 
had many other admirers, who, long despondent ; mother. 
under James Arnold’s superior claims, seeing; ‘‘And Mr. Arnold is her escort,” interposed 
her now openly free of him, dashing and spark- } his indignant sister. 
ling alone, needed no encouragement to jointhe ; Rebecea said nothing. How beautiful she 
circle about her, and crown her the belle of the } looked, standing there so still, irresolute and 
Misses Thurstons’ ball. ‘‘It is too bad, Harry,” } pale, more beautiful than any other woman 
complained one of these, seeking for consolation i he had ever known, in the flush of joy and 
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from her brother, ‘‘for that Miss Ware to make 
herself so conspicuous! I imagine she doesn’t 
kaow her place.” 

‘*Do you know it?” asked Harry, shortly, a 


gayety; she must be his! If he let her go alone 
with this Arnold there would be a lover’s quar- 
rel, a reconciliation, his newly-asserted claims 
on her would be forgotten, his evening’s work 


in vain—she would be lost to him forever! 
Surely, the end justified the means! He came 
forward boldly swallowing a last scruple of 


red flush mounting to his forehead. 

“I know she is a poor girl, a mere adven- 
turess. See her now dancing with Mr, Lenoir?” 

“She won’t interfere with your designs on 3 honor. 
him, my dear, for I intend to marry her myself.” ‘The young lady has given me the best right 

‘*Brother!” . 3to take care of her.” 

“I intend to make her my wife, so please? James Arnold heard, and a quick change 
govern your conduct accordingly.” The young } passed over his pale face. Rage, grief, con- 
heir strode off to join his friends: Agnes fol- ; tempt—what was it? Who dared look to see? 
lowed him with her eyes in weak astonishment. ; Rebecca heard, but did not lift her eyes, and 
“She is engaged, thank heaven!” thought she, } the rest were silent. 

‘30 there is really no danger, after all. I sup- 3 ‘Rather sudden, isn’t it, my boy?” suggested 
pose I may as well be polite;” and as the time ; the old gentleman, at last. 

*of departure had now come, she drew near her ; “Oh, no, sir!” returned Harry, confidently, 
fair guest and former companion with many 3 ‘‘an old attachment.” 

gracious speeches. Rebecca was very pale.} And now Rebecca, compelled by James Ar- 
James Arnold had silently approached and 3 nold’s steady gaze, must raise her own to meet 





stood waiting. Young Thurston was close at 3it; and shrink and shudder as she might, let him 
read there confession or denial of the charge 
that had shaken his faith in her. Yet how 
should she endure the trial? How could she 


hand watching her intently, and as she remem- 
bered the half pledge she had tacitly permitted 
the latter to seal on her hand, she felt there 


s 
s 


was reason to fear a collision between the two 3 look without confessing every fond and tender 
men. Her evening’s work was near comple- impulse of her wavering heart, every true 
tion; what she had sowed in sinful folly must ; thought and generous feeling of her cowardly 
soon be reaped in pain. She had delayed, as ;soul? How keep from rushing to his feet and 
long as possible, the dreaded moment in con- } falling there, and crying upon her knees, ‘Base 
versation with her last partner, who now took ; and unworthy of so great a love, so long a kind- 
leave, and they were left almost alone in the | ness, spurn me, lest I die?” How see in those 
rooms. She rose, trembling, and faltered forth } sad eyes, clear mirrors of the past, sweet memo- 
her adieus. Old Mrs. Thurston, struck by her } ries, precious hopes, gentle emotions s¢ closely 
appearance, declared she hardly looked fit to } linked together, that to tear them asunder was 
return. They interrogated Mr. Arnold—was his } like a real and dreadful death? How bear 
carriage a close one in which she might be shel- 
tered from the wind? His answer was short } 


without self-betrayal to both the old love and 
the new, this cruel test they offered her, standing 
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in simulated pulang otk suites dash a } 

hand, which she in taking from either must for- } 

feit honor and self-respect forevermore. 
‘Choose, Rebecca,” said Arnold. 


She knew well he meant ‘‘forever;” and his ; 
cold, clear voice, his stern manner, swept back | 


in a moment the tide of temptation against 
which she had battled all the evening. Weak, 


vacillating, vain, her mind unstayed by prin- : 


she was left ees vid the eens of the net 
‘ bedroom, to which she had been taken after her 
 eatuetenp. If thorns pierced her pillow, if re- 
‘ grets tortured her heart in the silence of the 
‘ state apartment, there were lace, and silk, and 
damask to bind the wounds, there should have 
‘ been healing balm-in the sight of the pomps 
‘and vanities for which she had bartered her 
truth away. A portrait of her accepted lover 


ciple, unprepared by trial, abandoned itself} hung over the mantle. She looked long into the 


again to wild revolt in this crisis of her fate. 


She forgot the sweetness of the past in the bit- : 


terness of the present, long years of loving 


kindness for a second’s stern emotion—ties that : 
had seemed light and pleasant but so lately, ‘ 

é 
tortured and harassed her now, and held her ; 


back from liberty. An instant before physical 


weakness alone had prevented her from making ° 
the step. forward that would leave her sobbing ; 
on James Arnold’s breast; now, in this sudden } 


revulsion of her wretched weakneds, his cold, 


harsh tone of command seemed that of a keeper : 
whose chains she would die to break. All the : 
wrongs, trials, humiliations of a life with him ? 


crowded before her; the poor, mean house, 
the sordid, daily toil, the severe, disagreeable 
mother-in-law, poverty, tyranny, drudgery, dis- 
grace, a stern, unloving husband. Anger, shame, 


: bright, unthinking eyes, and tried to imagine 
them fixed on her with the expression she had 
often seen in those dear ones so lately looked 
upon for the last time. In vain! A different 
fate and love must now be hers—staking her 
happiness with a desperate hand, she had won 
$ or lost all forever! Between a true and deep 
affection that years had tried and tested, and a 
sudden ephemeral passion that might perish as 
quickly as it had sprung up, she had made her 
3: choice, and must abide by it. 

She came down the next morning a ‘cold and 
silent woman, looking ten years older than the 
bright girl of the-evening before: the family 
‘thought it the effect of illness and excitement ; 
‘her intended husband had his own secret theory 
\ which no. one shared; but the knowledge he 

‘ possessed did not materially alter his plans. 





selfishness, revenge, struggled fiercely in her ; He drove her home to her mother’s house that 
heart with love, and truth, and duty —struggled § : afternoon, under the black sky and through the 
and conquered. Reason was quite obscured, ; tempestuous wind of a wild March day. The 
passion reigned i in its place, and weakness was $ carriage whirled along like lightning, the fast 
stronger than either. She turned and gave her $ trotter did his best over the short mile that lay 
hand to Harry Thurston, and fainted at his $ between the two places; but brief as was the 
feet. : drive, it was sufficiently long to have the wed- 

The Misses Thurston curled scornful lips at ; ding-day decided. Rebecca showed no desire 
this “romantic scene;” their mother, with some- to postpone it—he might do as he pleased, she 
thing like motherly tenderness, bent over the § said—she even seemed anxious that the time 
fainting girl; the squire was divided between : ‘ should be short, which she must spend among 
admiration of the “fine woman” who had ac-; her present surroundings, full of bitter retro- 
cepted his son, and regret at her sudden illness; : spection, of rebellion how much more dread- 
and the son himself, a flush of triumph on his : fully useless than ever before! She thought 
eheek, the light of victory shining in his eyes, } her new lover very generous and kind because 
lifted his fair burden in his arms, and watched 3 he did not seek to pry into her disturbed heart ; 
with more than common exul@ation his rival $ : but satisfied himself with giving her assurances 
leave the house. $ S of his own love, sweet flatteries that broke upon 
i her dull reflections. These soothed her restlers 
t Pain, she was glad to be dear to somebody. 
he mutters he locked himself into the little ? She felt like the lonely castaway of a wreck— 
room her sence had s@ lately adorned, to ; self-made, but all the worse for that—and ¢lung 
dream away the tedious hours till daylight, over | g sto the one fragment that had risen out of the 
the decanter and segars, in waking visions of } ; deep, into which all the rest had gone down 
his future bride. * with weak, desperate hands. 

And Rebecca could not leave the shelter of ‘*Let her only be my wife,” thought the hand- 
the manor-house that night, though what her! some Harry, as he drove back again, alone, 
rest might be in the costly bed on which they H after a brief undemonstrative parting with his 
laid her none could know. At her-own request } beautiful betrothed, ‘and she will get over this 

Vou XLVIL—9 


“Was ever woman in this humor wooed? 
Was ever woman in this humor won?” 
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nonsense immediately and love me dearly. She , such things with impunity; but Rebecca was not 
always did—it is only this fellow’s influence 3 heartless. Regret and shame, and repressed love, 
over her which makes her restless—and that ; a consciousness of her own cowardice, falsehood, 
we'll soon be rid of.” $ and selfishness, preyed on her mind ceaselessly. 

Arrived at home, Rebecca told her family, ? While the wedding-cakes were being made, ‘the 
calinly and quietly, of the great change that had } wedding-flowers cut, she fell ill of a fever. 
been made in her since she left it, receiving op- } When she recovered, her lover married her, and 
position, congratulation, wonder, inquiry, re- ; took her away. His ephemeral passion was 
gret, with the same cold serenity of resolve. } gone—gone with her lovely bloom, with the 
No one in the household had ever disputed her } light of her eyes, the glory of her abundant 
will—none dared gainsay it now. She received ‘ tresses, the statue-like grace of her figure—but 
her new lover at the time and place that she had ; he called himself a man of honor, and would not 
been used to receive the old. She walked and $ desert her who had deserted another for his 
talked, she rode and drove, and danced and i sake. Instead of the bright beauty he had pro- 
sang, as before. James Arnold’s gifts were } mised to show his friends, he brought with him 
placidly packed up and returned; all trace and ; to the city a pale, faded, sickly invalid, whose 
token of his presence was removed; in their $ only merit was, that she was not peevish or re- 
stead newer tributes came—books, music, jew- é pining; for Rebecca had found helpand strength, 
elry, bouquets—the usual offerings of a lover. {and courage now, and bore her hard. trial un- 
I cannot say that these frivolities did not  complainingly, as the neglected wife of a dissi- 
cheer her poor weak heart a little, as old Mrs. ; pated, unloving husband. With prayer and pa- 
Arnold’s fierce denunciations eased her con- } tience she won him gently back at last, to love 
science. The sparkling solitaire upon her hand; 3 her with a better love, and live a better life than 
the new and rare perfume upon her toilet-table; $ he had known before. They came down to the 
the daily homage of beauty and luxury, of praise yee home at Fairfield again, he a purer and 
and adulation that surrounded her, served as $ graver man, she a sweet and noble woman, 
such dazzling delusions do serve, for a little } whose lost beauty none could mourn that felt 
while, to deceive and comfort the soul that has ’ the gracious charm which had succeeded it, and 
abandoned for them realities far more precious. ; the pain and sorrow of whose early treachery 
But there came a time when these poor follies } had died out of the memory of James Arnold, 
could baffle pain and cheat remorseful memory ; almost an old man now, with a group of rosy 
no longer, Heartless people can do, and daily do, ; children around his knees. 
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It thrilled forth the soul’s music once and last; 
And what if it was fated, and it passed 
Thus utterly and evermore away? 
He who called out the wild and wonderous strain, 
Bears a charmed heart amid the false and vain; 
Charmed against falsehood, and love’s bitter pain, 
*T will ech@through his soul all life’s long day. 


T Kew it must be so—I always felt 

That smiling somewhere, there were eyes to melt 
The frozen fountains of my life away. 

I knew, as I walked forward in the shade, 

That somewhere, in the future, God had made 

A life-sun of my soul—and so I stayed 
In patient hope for the sure dawning ray. 


The blessed Spirit came at last to me, ’ 
As it comes once to all humanity— 
A life-ennobling, rare and radiant guest. 
What matter if its wings of wondrous white, 
Left me bewildered by their blinding light, 
And life looks darkened to my spirit’s sight? 
Come sorrow now, or pain, I have been blest. 


I always, always knew, that I should meet 

A spirit, that would make life’s music sweet, 
And that I only then should learn to live; 

But still, a low tone ever prophesied, 

That when the restless wanderer, world-wide, 

Should come at last, and linger at my side, 
*Twould to my life a nameless sorrow give. 


And now, sometimes, a tone comes hauntingly 
Back to my soul—and oh! so lovingly !— 

From o’er the sea of absence, years, and pain; 
For the Past’s sake I bear on patiently, 


So I went sunward on the solemn shore, 
Hearing sweet music in Time’s ocean roar, 

And waiting for the slow, sure coming fate. 
The silent heart-harp—silent all life long— 
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Thrilled ’neath the master-hand, gentle and strong; The loss of the bright angel gone from me, 
And wildly sweet was the soul’s matin song, But list not of the tone which tenderly, 
E’er it was left unstrung, and desolate. At twilight, whispers, “I will come again.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 





ParsonagsE, Auaust Ist. ; the sickness, the hoarding, cent by cent, to buy 

Ir rains to-night, a sharp, sleety rain, driving even this poor furniture we have—I do not 
egainst the windows with a low continual moan. ; wonder that John lies there, fagged and worn 
{t puts me in mind of the Banshee old Norry ; out, @ wreck of his former self. And I could 
used to swear belonged to our family, and who 3 do so little to help! Sewing and cooking for 
cried to warn them of death or danger. I wish 3 the wee ones brings in no money. I am tougher 
it had deen a “Brownie,” instead, who did all } and stronger than John to-day, though I used 
the work whiie the mistress slept. The Scotch 3 to be a delicate girl. I remember how he used 
are cannier about even their guardian spirits $to fret at seeing my hands chapped and hard 
than the poor Irish. What a dull, foreboding 3 with the washing the first year we were mar- 
night! I looked out of the window just now, 


and saw the rain drenching garden, and stable, 
and road, and marky clouds gathering every 
moment to make the night heavier. Inside, the 
little wood-fire burns pleasantly, though it is 
late, one o’clock, and baby is asleep in his 
cradle, where I can touch him with my foot as 
John has been sleeping, too, for some 
Where I sit, I can see his face, sallow 


I sew. 
hours. 


and haggard, against the pillow—different from § 


the ruddy, cheerful face that belonged to my 
lover ten years ago! Years that have cut hard 
and sharply into it. 

What a hard fight it has been for him to find 
bread and butter for the children and me; and 
how nobly he has fought it only God and I 
know. Day after day, month after month, in 
all those ten long years, the same constant 
strain on mind and body, and never once one 
selfish thought—all done for ‘‘Kitty and the 
boys.” I sometimes think the only rest he 


’ ried; (I had a pretty hand then) but we have 
$ had tco serious troubles since to think of such 
pent ; 
Well, about this visit to Boston. I can’t help 
talking to my journal. John and I have some- 
3 how grown silent together. At first we kept up 
the habit we had in our courtship of reading 
together, discussing the news and current litera- 
ture of the day; buft, after a year or two, we 
could not ‘afford to take the papers, nor buy 
$ books, and soon our usual topics became—how 
the flour was to be got, or the children shod for 
winter. I am sorry. One feels hungry for 
something outside of this, as Herder, when 
dying, asked for a great thought to refresh him. 
I feel sometimes as if my soul were so drenched 
with thoughts of dollars and cents that it was 
hardly worth saving for heaven. It is like 
opening a safety-valve to complain or talk to 
this journal. I write in it, therefore, a line or 
3 two at night when I have sewed until midnight. 








knows is in his sermons; he seems to throw off 3 That is my stopping-place. 
then the hard, griping present, and feel that he 3 But, the visit. John was very much averse 
is himself again—the free, bold thinker that in 3 to it at first—is so still, indeed. But Charles 
Boston, before we were married, stood on a$ Lowther is so old a friend that he dares to 
. platform with his own peers and was recog-:speak more plainly than any one else would; 
nized by them. He gave up much to preach $and this summer, when giving us his usual in- 
God’s word when he abandoned the law—place, 3 vitation, he wrote, ‘‘You have refused me these 
and fame, and chance of advancement. I often {ten years, Curtis, but now I will take no re- 
doubt when I look at his dull boorish hearers: fusal. You require rest imperatively; heart 
in this little village, and notice how the dis-$and liver and brain are overworked, and to 
course (almost incomprehensible to them) in- 3 persist in your course is simple suicide. I write 
variably assumes a logical form, whether he § as a physician, now, not merely your friend. I 
did not also give up his true stand-point and $ don’t want any of the children; send them out 
work. But God knows. I cannot help looking 3 wholesale to Deacon Simms. Let Mrs. Curtis 
back to-night. Not at our gay, careless life 3 have a bredthing space—heaven knows she 
before we married, but since then—here. When 3 needs it. Next time the bairns shall come. Our 
I remember the scraping to keep body and soul? place abuts directly on the sea, so you shall 
together on the pittance the church gives us— 3 have all the benefit of cate aaa 


) 


: 
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nef ‘the naan: or > sail of Soa ; cuts to sale aa To think my sons must grow 
May hotels as of old.” It was long before} up boors, half their days given to the sctaping* 
John would consent. He has grown morbid, Sand saving of a dollar, while Lowther’s, because 
sunk down in a sort of dull apathy, from which : ‘of the possession of a little more lucre, start 
nothing rouses him. When at last it was de- {high and fair in the race.” I did not answer 
cided we should go, he could not bear to be$ John. I thought him unreasonable and morbid, 
separated from the children. ‘You and the : and, also, to tell the truth, that a little inter- 
boys have come to be my world, Kitty,” he said. § course with his fellow-men was just what he 
“What do I care for this circle of beau-esprits} needed. For our boys, there is no need of 
that Lowther will have gathered about him? : their growing up boors, if they do not draw in 
Let us rest in our humble little nest here, and} culture with every breath, as the Lowther chil- 
‘let the world go by.’” Iwas very glad that : dren. -I did not tell John how heart-sick I was 
Sohn loved his home so well; but still I thought 3 to be with them, especially poor baby; nor how 
s breath of fresh sea air would be a good thing. ? oppressed 1 am by the different atmosphere 
If the “nest” did not need carpeting and doing 3 here. We will stay the fixed time, I am re- 
up so dreadfully, I would like it better. : $ solved, if it will benefit John. I understand 
So we are going. Tom and the twins and} the different influences which the Lowthers life 
George are off on Saturday to Deacon Simms’ {and ours will exert on our children. It is an 
to romp in the hay-fields; and aunt Ann we | eatin simply to be in this place. Nature 
keep Jem, who is, two years old, and large$ and art have done everything for them. The 
enough to leave, though I call him “baby,” $ house is distant a few miles from Nahant, on 
yet, We will start on Monday. I have just § the same range ef sea-rocks, commanding a 
finished John’s three new shirts; with those 3 view of the sea and coast for many miles, the 
and his old ones he will do very well; and he 3 surf dashes up on the lower ground of the park; 
has, of course, a good suit of broadcloth—one : from the upper windows of the house the ocean 
worldly advantage in being a clergyman—at} is seen alone, unblemished by any glimpse of 
any rate. For me, f can whiten my old straw } land, in all its eternal variety of colors and 
bonnet over some brimstone and trim it up, } meanings; and there is no such educator as the 
and my wedding silk has been dyed black, and} sea; no such help to the development of a 
really looks as good as new. It amuses me to $ vigorous mankood. The establishment itself is 
think of the preparation I would have made for {no show place, but founded on a wide, solid 
such a visit ten years ago; but since John has 3 affluence, large and generous in all its details; 
ceased to notice how I was dressed, or looked, $a thorough home, with well-wooded pleasure- 
I never think of it, only to be clean. Our love } grounds, stabling, dogs, stock, pets of every 
is founded now on something deeper than mere } kind; in-doors, an atmosphere of comfort and 
externals, Well, to-morrow I will be busy pre- } beauty, pictures, books, music, guests coming 
paring the children’s clothes, so I will go to bed. 3 and going, a well-trained band of noiseless ser- 
Rock Point, August T7th.—We have been here $ vants; different from our little parlor with its 
for three days now at Mr. Lowther's country-$ faded carpet, and the children’s mother, maid 
seat. The sea air and bathing has already $ of all work! Yet the faded carpet was worked 
made a change in John’s face, I fancy, given ; and saved for during a whale year, and sewed 
it a color. But he grows more depressed and $ in such a happy, jolly fashion! John trying to 
home-sick every day. He came to our room help me by threading the needles and joking all 
just now, where I was writing. Let us cut 3 the time. Oh, well! God knows what is best 
this visit short, Kitty,” he said. ‘Iam like a S for our boys. 
plant torn up by the root away from our home} August 8th.—Some old friends of John’s came 
and the children. I suppose solitude has made ; last night whom Mr. Lowther had brought to 
me morbid and over sensitive. But I am not a him; the Quaker reformer, R , and Dr. 
fit for this sort of life. I want to go back.” } Already John is coming back to his old 
He paced backward and forward through the 3 i with them, forgetting his nervous wretched- 
room. ‘It galls me to the soul,” he said, , at } ness of yesterday. If this rest only does work 
last, wiping his forehead, ‘‘to contrast Low-:a cure! I should not heed any discomfort if 
ther’s way of living and ours,. For myself, 1 there be a chance of that. And discomfort 
don't heed it. I chose it for a pure motive. ® there is none, except home-sickness; for the 
But when I think of the chances of which my ; dear boys, and then—it is trifling to mention 
boys are deprived, the culture, the refinement $ such a silly thing—but Mrs. Lowther, with all 
of taste and manners—the width of thought, it » her cordial kindness, seems somehow to regard 
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‘I was glad she possessed the tact to chaose just { 
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me as a martyr, never forgets the girl I was, been ahappy day. Now that John feels at home, 


before I married, and evidently looks on me as } 
a physical and mental wreck, a sacrifice to the § 
making of a“*bad match.” It is irritating to } 
be pitied, and especially to be pitied for being $ 
“a wreck,” 


Lrre 


August 9th, Evening.—This has been one of} 
the happiest days of my life. A royal day in} 
itself, brimming over with clear, cool sunshine 
and harvest-scented airs. Then it does my very 
soul good to see John so looked up to, met with 3 
a certain deference as he is by these scholars 
and men of note. He is in his right place now. 
{ sat this morning watching him on the piazza, 
the center of an animated group, his eyes kin- 
dled, and a smile on his face; the old, delicate, 
shrewd smile, I have not seen there since the 
first years of our marriage. The presence of 
these old friends, this attrition, even’ of a few 
hours, of his mind with kindred minds, has 
brought back the true tone to it. I would not 
have believed a few healthy hours could have 
worked so apparent a change. He is becoming, 
too, more en rapport with the other guests. 
There are many of these. The house is large, 
and it is the delight of the Lowthers to gather 
around them rare and fine minds at this season, 
when they can offer their friends such unusual 
pleasures of hospitality as the private sea-bath- 
ing and sailing. 

Last night Miss C arrived, of whose music 
we have heard so much. I saw her walking with 
John before tea this evening, and immediately 
after they went into the music-room, where we 
all silently followed at the first touch of her 
fingers on the piano. She has marvelous skill, 
and a wonderful delicacy of expression in her 
musié¢, and voice, too—for she sang one or two 
songs only, Schubert’s ballads, and Adelaida. ¢ 
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those that would chord with John’s mood. 
Music used to be a passion with him; and it is ; 
years since he has heard anything better than 3 
the church choir, with old Hummell, the tailor, $ 
asleader. He came and sat down in the window ; 
by me—the lamps were not lighted, and the$ 
others were scattered about the room in noise- 3 
less groups—and I could see the slow tears of 
intense feeling come into his eyes now and then. 

“Tt was like coming to my old home again,” 
he said to me, when we were alone. ‘But I 
forgot, Kitty, you are no musician.” It hurt 
me that he should say that. I cannot bear that 
we should be separated in any thought or feel- § 
ing; and, besides, though I do not understand : 
it scientifically, I. always thought I compre-? 
hended the meaning of musie. However, it has : 
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and begins to enter into his life here with zest, 
I can be more contented; all I need is to get 
into a quiet corner, and watch him. 

August 151h.—It is selfish in me to be discon- 
tented where John is so thoroughly happy; but 
my heart aches to see the children. And then, 
except the pleasure of seeing him enjoy himself, 
there is little I care for here. I do not relish 
reading as I did, when it was a habit with me; 
and I am always conscious, in making up their 
little parties for sailing or ‘riding, Mrs. Curtis 


’ is asked only from courtesy—so I find some ex- 


case to remain athome. I-.am dull; have lost 
the habit of expressing myself easily ; and even 
when I am amused, show it but little. I don’t 
blame them if they look on the silent, middle- 
aged, Mrs. Curtis as a dead-weight. A man does 
not grow old so fastasa woman. John is, on 
the other hand, of all the guests, the one most 
eagerly surrounded and sought fer. I find Mr. 
Lowther has told John’s story to these people, 
and the sacrifice he made to speak the truth— 
so he has become a sort of hero among them. 
He hardly understands it, for J never told him 
what I felt his life to be, how worthy reverence. 
I loved him, and [thought heknew. Something 
about him, too, seems to appeal to the better 
part of all these men and women, and causes 
them to cluster about him, to try to enter into 
personal relations with him—and he is ready to 
do that. His delicate instine{s; his keen sensi- 
tiveness to pleasure and pain; his personal 
magnetism, make it almost impossible for any 
one of culture and feeling to come near him, and 
not feel that this man {s something to him, per- 
sonally, which no other man ever was. It 
amuses me to see how even his sickly pallor, 
and picturesque, fastidious face, add te his 
attraction in the eyes of these young girls from 
the city. 

I set myself to write this all down as a punish- 
ment for having felt selfishly lonely last night, 


: when the boating party stayed out late coasting 


about in the moonlight. There was society 
enough in the drawing-room and library, but I 
feel lost without John, always—so I crept off to 
my own room and cried myself to sleep, think- 
ing of our little home and the boys. 

August 18th.—I begin to count the days of 
our stay here. I wish we were at home. It is 
harder to be unselfish here than in our own oid 


: ways of jogging on. Ugly fancies and doubts 


creep into my mind which never were there be- 
fore. I wonder, sometimes, if I was the proper 
wife for John; if there are not needs and tastes 
in his nature which I do not satisfy. And it is 
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such trifles that have eA me feel nia ‘Fiend ‘itlie: tnd» years. eee down to dinner I 
ashamed almost to recount them: such as the? : looked at the other women at the table. I did 
overheard question of an Irish chamber-maid— ; not wonder my dress irritated and disgusted him. 
“‘ Was yon woman in black Mr. Curtis’s mother, } There were none of them who had not tact and 
or wife?” That was the first. I smiled when § means enough to suit their garments to their 
I heard her, but I could not help looking in the: age and figure—the most simple often the most 
glass. I never before felt how broken I was. } becoming. I saw my mistake; the same money 
It shocked me to see the pinched, thin face, with} would have bought "me a pretty warm-colored 
the dark circles under the eyes, and the stooped} robe as I used to dye this dingy bit of old 
shoulders, on which my dress hung flabby and; finery. Well, John’s love surely does not de- 
ill-fitting. I seemed destined to overhear no good ; pend on the color of a gown. It will all be right 


of myself without being a listener. This morn-} 


‘ing I was in one of the bathing-houses when} 





Miss C and the old Quaker, R——, John’s 
friend, passed, on their way to the beach. They : 
stopped to look at my husband, who was seining } 
with some fishermen. ‘It is a ‘most delicate } 


5 


spirit’ which dwells in that frail body,”’ he said. } 
“Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ but—pardon such a femi- } 
nine qutstion—how came he to be mated with } 
that wife of his? She appears to be dull and} 
cloddish, utterly incapable of comprehending } 
him.” He answered, hesitatingly, “She had} 
great beauty, I have heard.” ‘It is scarcely 

possible to credit,’’ with a polite sneer, such as} 

women give so easily; ‘‘ifso, he bought it dearly. ; 
He seems to me to have been starving, for mental 
food as well as physical.” It was brutal; but? 
the woman did not know she gave the stab, of} 
course. After I came up to the house, I sat} 
down in my chamber, sick at heart as never be-$ 
fore. John came in to prepare for dinner. I$ 
turned my back, looking out of the window to$ 
hide my swollen eyes. Presently I rose to pin} 
on a clean collar—the only change of dress I$ 
had to make. John came over, and looked at: 
me from head to foot with acritical, vexed air. : 
“Why do you wear that eternal black gown?’ * 
he said, ‘It gives you the look of a mute at a 
funeral, Kitty. And your hair—could you not: 


8 


we. 


arrange it to give you a more girlish air? _Mrs. 
F——— has the eye of an artist; her coiffure} 
makes.a picture of her face—couldn’t you catch $ 
an idea from her?” Now it was weak to be} 
hurt by these careless words, dropped as he} 
pulled about the articles on the dressing-table, 
looking for his pencil. But it did hurt; and$ 
after he was gone, I looked at the sallow face ; 
in the mirror, and pulled the folds of the old: 
dyed gown—my only one—with bitterer tears } 
than ever I thought to shed. I had great beauty } 
—if it was gone now. I thought I had earned } 
love from him founded on something deeper. I 
had neglected my dress, my person; had I time $ 
to ‘‘make a picture of my face,” with the dinner } 
to cook, the ironing to finish, and five boys to} 
sew and patch for? and that, day after day; for} 


res 


when we go home. 

August 20th.—We are not going soon. Mr. 
Lowther told me, to-day, my husband had. con- 
sented to remain another fortnight, as the sea 
air and water proved beneficial. I hope it may 
be true, but to my eyes his face has a relaxed, 
haggard look I never saw there. I fear the re- 
action when this season of indulgence is over, 
and we go back to the old drudgery. For me— 
but I will not dwell on the morbid fancies of 
these last two days. John is anxious to remain, 
and that is enough. I never have questioned 
his authority, and will not now, unless I think 
‘it harmful to his soul, as well as body, to stay 
in this house. What have I said? No matter; 
let it go. 

I never knew my husband so intensely alive 
as now; every nerve and feeling seems sen- 
tient, ready to give and receive emotion. It 
may be the sudden relaxing of the bow after so 
long and painful a strain: I don’t know. He 
has found a quick and chording echo, too. 
She came day before yesterday—this Miss 
M‘Donald, of whom we had heard so much, 
entered the drawing-room after dinner, when 
the brilliant gaslight and groups, scattered all 
about the rooms, gave a proper eclat to her ap- 
pearance. I was sitting near John, who was 
playing chess with Col. Shaw, when I saw him 
suddenly pause, knight in hand, with. a half 
exclamation, and a bright flush of pleasure on 
his face. I turned and felt the same glow, as 
if a beautiful picture had suddenly been placed 
before me. The arch opening into the library 


’ was concealed by heavy, dark velvet curtains; 


between these, and holding them apart with 
each hand, so as to form a drapery abeut her, 
stood the most curious-looking girl I ever had 
seen, leaning slightly forward, her eyes glanc- 
ing around the room with a look of childish 
eagerness. The tableau was so singularly beau- 
tiful, that, for a moment, there was a sudden 
silence; then Mrs. Lowther hastened forward, 
and the others gathered around this apparently 
most welcome of all the guests. I have a man’s 
love for a woman’s beauty; and I confess that 
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on my corner, peas over my netting- } her, that shereminds me of an actor, who, finding 
needles, I spent the evening watching this girl, ; one high appreciative witness in the audience, 
whose every pose and look made a new and $ ‘‘plays up” to him. 
piquant effect. Her fragile figure gives her the : August 24th.—The movements of this girl 
appearance of extreme youth; she has the rare have strange fascination for me; if for no other 
combination of pale golden hair, and exceed- 3 reason than that others, noticing the attraction 
ingly dark, large eyes, brows ond Inches; her : she has over my husband, watch me, askance, 
skin is delicately tinted as an infant's. Her } with curious, amused eyes. Surely, it has not 
manner that night was simple, genuine, brim- } come to that! that I am to be degraded into 
ming over with an innocent gayety. I turned 3 the position of a neglected, jealous wife. Yet 
to John at last to see if he were as interested : 31 cannot help following her every step with a 
and amused as I; but, his game finished, he was : 3 quick throbbing interest, and a sickening dread 
watching her furtively as he talked, with his 3 : of I know not what. This morning, contrary 
face heated, and eye kindled. I did not wonder, 3 to my usual custom, I accompanied the sailing 
remembering what a thirsty, keen eye he has ; : party. John looked dully surprised, but indif- 
for beauty, and how he detects it, sleuth hound- 3 ferent, and in a few moments forgot my pre- 
like, hide in what corner it will. And it is so sence altogether. They were fishing; had one 
long since he has been gratified by either na- : or two fishermen on board to direct the ama- 
ture or art. He was presented to this Gertrude $ $teurs. By these men, Miss M‘Donald arranged 
Ms Donald, and talked to her a few moments. Sher basket, and, dressed in her dark merino 
“She has nothing in her,” he said to me, after $ 3 wrapper, her hair snugly tucked away in a hat, 


.we had gone up stairs, ‘‘a mere ignorant, art- $ gave herself up to the business of the day. She 


less school-girl. But her power of expression, $ came to fish—and she fished, disregarding the 
in face and form, is something marvelous.” ; rest of the party, with an earnest zeal that was, 
She wasted but little time before showing him $ even to me, irresistibly captivating and inno- 
his mistake in rating her. The next day he g cent. To-night—a change in the programme. 
sought her out, simply, I knew, as I should have 3 Von der Wart, the German litterateur, whom 
sought for a song or picture that once had given } Boston has for its pet now, came out to dine, 
me pleasure. She came to the sofa where I was} and in the evening read for us two or three 
at work, and sat down with him; they talked of } scenes from Egmont, and some of Schiller’s 
books, of art, of politics, religion, with the } shorter poems. Afterward, Burger being alluded 
same gay, fresh naivete on her part, breaking $ to, Mrs. Lowther asked Miss M‘Donald to recite 
forth, now and then, into some saying, startling 3 one of his ballads. She assented good-humor- 
from its novelty and truth. I as well as John $ edly, and chose Lenore. I noticed that there 
was amazed; her mind seemed capable of as ; was @ general stir and hush in the rooms, as 
many graceful and new attitudes as her body. } though people settled themselves as to the en- 
John was delighted. ‘She has the brain of a : joyment of atreat. She began in a low, trem- 
poet, and the soul of a little child,” he said to 3 bling voice, which lost its embarrassment in a 
Lowther, enthusiastically. A scarcely pereep- { moment, but remained subdued, sinking to a 
tible shrug of the shoulder was the only reply. 3 3 whisper in the most effective parts. But the 
August 22nd.—I think I can understand w hy} ; power of the woman! I have seen great acters 
John follows this girl so hungrily; she is ex 3in my day, but none ever startled and mag- 
pression in body and soul, if I may so try to 3 netized me as this one, for a mistress of the 
make my meaning clear to myself; every least } art she assuredly is. When she uttered the 
thought or feeling which rises in her own brain, 3 fatal words which sent the soul who spoke them 
or which she catches from others, she drama- $ to hell, my blood chilled as though she were, in 
tizes by her look or words with an infinite tact 3 truth, the lost Lenore. But, oh! the dilated 
and beauty. It is a new sensation to John, he 3 horror of her eye—the anguisi in her low cry, 
has been 80"long shut in on himself, compelled 3 “Oh, mutter! mutter! hin ist hin! 
to live a self-regarding life, as concerns his ? Verloren ist Verloren !’ 
thought, that this free demonstrative utterance ? I looked at John. His lips were white and 
of inner life of all that women usually hold } compressed, his eye followed her like a man 
secret—an utterance, too, so exquisite that his ° ‘charmed. Had the cry a meaning for him then? 
taste is pleased and stimulated by it, is just : > Had he something lost out of his life forever, 
what he craves. His curiosity will soon be $ : which might have been, and was not? He rose 
satisfied, I am sure. For Miss M‘Donald there head left the room. I dared not follow him. 
is such an evident zest in their intercourse for ; “Mr. Curtis is nervous,” Mr. Lowther said, 
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politely, when the reading was over. ‘‘I do not } 
wonder Lenore oppressed him; Miss M‘Donald : 
would have made a great actress had she g-ne } 
on the stage. I prefer her rendering of several : 
parts of Macbeth and Othello to Fanny Kem- } 


ble’s.” My husband returned when the evening } 
was nearly over, but sat in a retired corner and : 


studiously avoided her. He was unusually kind } 
in his manner to me, as though he would atone 
for some wrong. When we were breaking up; 
for the night, an exquisite thrush-like voice 
began to warble, overhead, Buona Notte, with 


such delicate purity that one held their breath ? 


to listen. Looking up, we saw the beautiful, 
childish face peeping throngh the heavy balus- 
trades, aglow with mirth, nodding good-night. 
‘*How delicious Gertrude is!” said Miss C 





swer; as he turned away, he drew a heavy : 
breath, gnawing his lips as though to hold him- 
self quiet. 

August 80th.—I dare not write down the : 
agony of these days. I can do nothing. I dare 
not speak; remonstrance would only do evil by 
baring his own heart to him. I can just creep 
to my own room, and cry to God to have mercy 
on us both. John suffers as much as I. He 
shrinks from the girl; for days absents himself 


from her altogether, clinging to my side, but § 
with a dull, lost look; then, as if abandoning ° 
himself to some -delirium, pursues her, aunts ; 
her every step with such an almost savage per- ¢ 


sistency, that she seems frightened at times. 


He is too nervous and single-minded a man to § 


conceal anything. The workings of his mind $ 
are palpable as day; and he seems so terrified ° 


at himself that he forgets that I, too, know and $ 
suffer. To-day I asked him to go home. “Any- $ 


thing is better than this,’ I cried. He asked 
for no explanation, looked at me like a man: 





; blame. I see itnow. I was sitting, alone, by 
: : the window, last night, looking out to the sea. 

$ It-‘was late. I had put.on a white wrapper, and 

‘loosened my hair, not meaning to go down 
tagain. I could hear Miss M‘Donald’s flute-like 
: voice singing in the library, and knew John 
was there. For my own soul’s sake I was try- 
ing to keep out of this woman's sight. I was 
} learning to feel for her such a fierce hatred 

‘and dread, which no thought of even my meek 
; Master could control. She was cruel, pitiless— 
she, with all the world to give her homage. I, 
with only my husband to look to for love in 
life or death. She had taken him from me, 
$and lured him only to gratify the idle whim of 
sa moment. Now that the certainty of this had 


: : come to me, I was calm. It is my nature to 
“One would not weary through eternity with : 
such a woman!”” My husband made no an- : 


show no emotion when I feel most; one reason 
why he has fallen from me gradually in these 
later years. 

3 He came in, and pausing a moment by the 
: door, stood looking at me as I sat in the moon- 
slight. I knew by his colorless face and burn- 
‘ing eyes he was in a strange state of excite- 
} ment; the moment had come when all would be 
Suttered. Coming hastily toward me, he stooped 
$ down, and, passing his hand over my head, 
{drew out the hairs, holding them up in the 
< moonlight. ‘See! they glisten like a mesh of 
gold!” he exclaimed. ‘You look as you did 
years ago to-night, Kate!” bending my head 
back, and looking in my eyes. ‘There is the 
same curve on the delicate, indignant mouth, 
3 and that sad Petes in the eyes, like a fright- 
‘ened child’s.” ‘Daylight will bring back the 
sw rinkles and the offensive haggardness,”’ I said, 
® coldly drawing back. Since I had known him, 
‘years ago, he had never thus coolly criticised 
me. ‘You were beautiful, Kate,” slowly, with- 
Sout seeming to have heard me. ‘But it is not 
* the beauty I miss, God knows,” holding his 


> 


dazed, and consented, muttering, ‘Perhaps if {hands to his forehead. ‘What is it, John?” I 


I could see the children, it would be different.” ° 
But an hour after I saw him in the conserva- 


tory, his face radiant with ‘excitement, an eager 3 


crowd about him, laughing at his wit; and 


among them Miss M‘Donald. When I spoke : 


of going home, he answered quietly, ‘It is im- 
possible.” Mr. Lowther overheard us. He fol- 
lowed me out of the room. ‘‘It ts impossible,” 
he said. ‘Be patient; you do not know all,” 
with an anxious look; and was thoughtful all 
the evening, keeping a quiet watch on John. 
September Tth.—At last we have spoken, It 
has been my fauit then! God help me! I 


thought I was a true and faithful wife in every : 
thought and deed. But I alone have been to: 


Secrept up, and caught his sleeve. ‘‘Oh, my hus- 
‘band! my husband! I have loved you! I have 
tried to do what was right!” I sobbed out 
‘something of this. I dared not lean on him, 
scarcely could touch him, so far away from me 
‘he seemed. “TI know it,” more to himself than 
3 to me. ‘You have done what you could. We 
}needed money, that was the truth—and you 
turned drudge. It’s no time for surface-talk. 
i am going mad, and I must speak the truth. 
; You have been a slave to me and our children, 
‘ Kitty; bat you have been no companion—lI 
3 have had none. A man needs other feod than 
bread and meat. I am weaker than other men, 
it may be, and have yielded sooner than I ought; 














THE CLERGY 
but there is no power of my Sate that has not 
lacked stimulus, no taste that has not been 
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stienhll courageous gospel on Sundays, you 
were living a higher, nobler life than now, with 


baffled. It seems to me that I have been dying ; this mad outcry for lost opportunities and 


’ by inches.” ‘And this woman, John, she helps ; bafiled tastes.” 
you?” I faltered at last. His face turned paler. 3«There was truth in what I said,” was my 
’ answer. “What is to be the end of this?’ 
She asked. ‘God knows; for our children’s 
: sake we cannot live apart.” He gave a sud- 


«‘Yes!” She sympathizes with me—as you did 
once, Kitty. I feel that, innocent child though 
\She i is, I have become to her what no other man 


‘You are bitter,” he said, 


ever can be; and this feeling from her is, to me, : den, half-cry. ‘I cannot weigh and measure 


what the Prophet’s hand laid on the dead bones 
was, My old self has wakened again.” There 
was a long silence. Then I faced him. ‘‘Why 
do you come to me with this? Do you think I } 
am iron or clay? Have you forgotten that I, 
too, can suffer?” He looked at me; there was 
a dull surprise in his face. ‘You have hid it 
well, if you suffered, Kitty. I come to you be- 
cause I must speak, or go mad. It has given } 
me no happiness to know that this girl helped ; 
me. It has been like putting my hand into hell } 
to find the leaves of the tree of life.” ‘Is your 


religion nothing? Has this been a lie you have 3 


preached?” Icried. He paced through the room 
with slow, even strides, turning his head, mono- 
tonously, from side to side, like a man dis- 
traught. ‘It is no lie. But I cannot under- 
stand why it seems only a cold form of words 
tome now. A man’s animal and mental nature 
count for something.” ‘Yes, you trampled 
them down in these last years, and they master 
you now,” I said. ‘It may be—I am weak— 


I’m very weak, Kate,” holding his hand to his $ 
head. I know not what power was given me to $ 


speak to him coldly and firmly—but I did. He 
seemed to me like a man on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, needing but a cool hand to hold him 
back.” ‘You are wrong, John,” I said, looking ° 


him gravely in the face. ‘You think this girl ; 


loves you. You dare to compare her love for 
you with mine, your wife. I tell you that you 
are to her but one of an audience, to whom she 
plays a part—a sympathizing witness of her § 
tricks and skill—no more than that.” ‘You 
do not know Gertrude.” The tone maddened 
me. ‘It may be; but I know you, my husband, 
and I know myself. It seems to me as if it 
were given me, in this hour, to see us both as 


we stand before God’s eyes, I do not ask you ; 


to remember what I have been, nor what love I 
bore you. Let that go. But I forewarn you, 
John Curtis, that when you give your love to 
that woman, your better self lies dead—cheated 
by a sham and alie. I tell you that in those 
first days of our married life, when you dug the 
little garden, and chopped wood, whistling, on 


week-days. found beauty and pleasure in the } 
sunshine or falling leaves, and preached a ; 





$ probabilities. You torture me with your cold- 
ness, Catharine. Let me go. Somewhere there 
must be a place for me—surely, somewhere. 
:It’s not in this world. Of all things God 
| sande, I am the most useless and helpless.”’ 
He went out as he said this. I sat quiet 
;until it grew late, and the house was silent 
for the night. I went out then to look for him. 
; Mr. Lowther met me in the lower hall. ‘Your 
i husband has gone with Dr. C and the fisher- 
men,” he said. John has several times gone 
out with the mackerel fishers, and not returned 
tor two or three days. I was turning to go 
back up the stairs, when Mr. Lowther called to 
} me. ‘‘John is not well?” “No.” He paused, 
Sas if he would have said more; and then, re- 
straining himself, bade me good-night, ‘and 
Sentered his own room. I shall not see him for 
3 days, it may be. If I had not been “bitter,” os 
> he said—but my brain was reeling. He ‘never 
iknew I loved him!” Ten years—and all in 
) vain! 

September 8th.—Two days, and they have not 
yet returned. I am not uneasy; they have 
> been gone coasting along shore as long before. 
: Evening.—Dr. C has returned without 
3 John. Says that he parted from him on the 
3 beach before starting; that he seemed moody 
and ill; and just on the moment of embarking, 
: withdrew his foot from the plank, and turned 
3 away down the south shore. 

A Year Later.—I am calm now, and can write 
down the brief record of those terrible days. 
.W hatever pain it costs me, I will write it. It 
’ may be good for me to look back to, should the 
’ sharpness of their memory ever die away. Yet 
Rit is all indistinct. I remember he was gone— 
> the wild, frenzied search along the shore—the 
others following, remonstrating. It was in vain. 
: No trace or clue to him could be found. I re- 
} member coming back; it was a day of shelving, 
bitter rain, and cold wind. Mr. Lowther met 
; me. ‘You are imprudent,” he said; then stocd, 
} with his hat off, silent a moment. “It has come 
i as I feared,” he said, taking my hand gently. 
«John has been ill for some time—more ailing 
than even you could perceive, or any one, but 
his physician. His nervous system was worn 
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out ft utterly: Coming ners but stimulated, did; hands over my ‘eyes. “I will not pain you 
not rest it,as I hoped. He was not a sane man; ; long,” he resumed, in a subdued voice. ‘It is 
remember that, Mrs. Curtis, always as your; necessary, or I would not be so apparently 
comfort for aught that passion—that he was not } cruel. I know what John and you were to 
asane man.” ‘Whatdoyoumean? Was, Mr.}each other; few unions are so perfect. I 
Lowther ” He held my hand, stroking it} know,” nS “that at the last there 
as my father would do, and uttering some words ; was a change.” I made no reply. I sat dumb, 
of genuine sympathy; but they fell meaningless ; nerveless; but every word he spoke struck 
on my ear. He led me gently into the hall—I : home to the soul. ‘You were not aware, Mrs. 
remember how they stood in groups watching } Curtis, of the actual physical change wrought 
me with paled faces and awe-struck eyes—and ? on John by his morbid, and, pardon me, stinted 
then into the long, bare dining-room, and there, ; life. When I saw him last spring, looking at 
stretched upon the table, I saw—what? God of ? him as a physician, I perceived that the long 
mercy! spare me, if, in that moment, I cursed ; nervous tension had produced incipient degrees 
the day I was born—the life that had brought } ; of cne of the most terrible of all maladies—I 
agony like this. They left me alone with my { mean catalepsy. I have no hesitation in saying 
dead for long hours. At last, Mr. Lowther and ; that, if his life of privation had-continued, and 
his wife came for me. I noticed then that the } the painful cares from which he suffered, (the 
clothes were dry. ‘‘Not drowned?” I asked. $ ‘ greatest of which was kis grief at seeing the 
He shook his head, took up the ice-cold hand, $ * hardship of your life,) that death or mental 
ran his fingers along the arm, then looked a! : ; derangement must have been the result. You 
me, as if he would have spoken, in the manner : know his sensitive, nervous organization. It 
he has so often used of late, but again was } was in view of all this that I almost forced 
silent. It did not need. I knew the word he 3 you here this summer, in hopes the change 
would liave said—suicide ! g ; might come in time to be beneficial, and also 
They let me have him to myself that night, ; ° to have him under my own eyes. After, his 
after many doubtful looks and whispered coun- : arrival, however, I found that the disease was 
cils. I went over it all then, from the beginning. $ deeper-seated than I had thought. Evidences 
There was no word or deed of his which did not ; of great cerebral excitement developed them- 
surge up in my memory now. The lips and 3 selves daity—you know in what manner.” He 
hands were mine to kiss, to hold—dead though $ waited for a reply—but I made none. I saw 
they were. With morning they came to take ; how cruelly blind and unjust I had been. “And 
me away. At the door, as they carried me out, } you know the end.” ‘You wish me to under- 
they met her, laden with baskets of white flowers. } stand,” I forced myself to say, at last, “that 
After that, I remember no more for many days. 3 John’s death was not voluntary? that it was 
When I recovered—for ny illness lasted long— ; caused by catalepsy?” ‘‘I wish you to under- 
I asked no questions. Long ere this his pure stand,” leaning forward and speaking gently, 
flesh had been laid in the earth to moulder— ; > but with a strange meaning, ‘‘that while here, 
his memory was mine. They nursed me ten- $ this summer, he had two attacks of catalepsy. 
derly—the Lowthers; the other guests were} The first was concealed from you; the second 
gone. One bright day, when I could set up in ; occurred on the day you parted from him. The 
an easy-chair, Mr. Lowther came in, and, after : second was the cause of hisapparent death.” So 
the usual routine of feeling my pulse, etc., sat } quietly the words were spoken, that it was some 
down, and, looking me steadily in the face as ; time before I observed them; then a painful, 
he spoke, said, ‘You are strong enough to bear a ; dazed doubt struck through my brain. I cried 
shock, my dear madam?” I bowed my head, in- $ out, sharply, for I was weak, “What do you 
differently. If he had shown me my children 3 mean? Whatisthis? For God’s sake, do not tor- 
dead before me, I do not think it would have ; ture methus! Johnisdead.” ‘John was dead.” 
brought a tear, A curious expression flickered ; > He held my wrists tightly. After that Iremem- 
about the corners ofhis mouth ‘A pleasant sur- ° S ber only a wild chaos, in which my brain reeled— 
prise, remember.” ‘You have brought me my 3 outcries—attempts at explanation—io calm me 
boys?” ‘Yes. But before you see them, I} —Mrs. Lowther sobbing beside me—and, at 
wished to speak to you, on a subject that has } last, my husband—my cheeks in both his hands, 
perplexed me much. Very briefly—I mean the : and his former loving face smiling into mine, 
eause of John’s death. You can bear it?” A $ as I knew it in our first married years. 
cold shiver ran through my veins. I tried to: Days ‘after we were sitting, all together, in 
speak, but found I could not, sat quiet, with my } the library, when the guests, who were gone, 
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THE LAND 
were powers of, “Miss. M: Donald is in New 
York, giving private readings of Shakspeare, for 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission,’’ said 
Mrs. Lowther, reading from a letter she had 3 


just opened.. My husband glanced at my face, 3 


which grew red and pale, and smiled. ‘Poor, 
foolish Kitty!” he whispered. Afterward, when ; 
we were alone, he said, ‘“‘I was conscious that 
night, when you all thought me dead, Kate. I 
knew my wife then, for the first time, I think, 
and how she loved me. I heard Miss M‘Donald, 
too, strewing me with white roses, and posing 
and gesticulating over me. A living man, look- 
ing forward to being buried alive in a few hours, 
is not apt to bear with patience sham woe over 
him. 

‘+ But it did not need that, Kitty,” he said, tak- 
ing meinhisarms. ‘I was not sane when [ left 
you. It did not need that she should disgust 
me to bring me back to you, when I was clothed, 
and in my right mind.” 
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, “We never returned to the parsonage, however, 
3 etcept to remove the children and our furniture. 
Through Mr. Lowther’s influence, John obtained 
a position as editor of a leading review, which 
3 gave him a free scope for his mind, a great and 
j appreciative audience, and an income large 
3 enough to ease us both and make us feel a sure 
: 3 footing in the world. 

John has regained strength, and color, and a 
certain manly self-reliance, which had nearly 
slipped away from him. For me, I teach the 
boys, preparing them for college. I do not 
3 forget (bear in mind, all wives, for whose eyes 
aoe this story has been written) that careless 
3 dress, and disregard of appearances, on the 

woman’s side, invariably produces disgust on 
$the man’s. I do’not forget the weightier matters 
i of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth; but 
1 never fail to have my hair curled, and fresh 
: lace at my throat, before John comes home to 
dinner at five. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 





BY QLIVE C. FERRISS. 





THERE’s a beautiful land where we wander oft, 
In the hush of some star-lit night, 
When slumber’s seal on the eyes is soft, 
And the spirit soars on its wings aloft, 
In the maze of a strange delight; 
And our life’s deep joy in a fullness seems, 
That we only know in the Land of Dreams. 


How we meet the joys that have faded been, 
Since the days of the long gone yore; 

Oh! the beautiful hopes we cherished then, 

How we clasp them back to our hearts again, 
As we held them there before. 

Oh! the radiant light that ever beams, 

As we wander on in the Land of Dreams. 


Ah! this fleeting life, that so wears apace, 
With its vanished visions sweet; 
Oh! the “sweet, cold hands,” and each dear dead face 
Of those asleep in the burial-place, 
With worn and wearied feet; 
How we greet them all by the crystal streams, 
In that beautiful realm—the Land of Dreams. 


Oh! the fair, fair lives that have faded here, 
Ere the light 6f their Summer noon; 
How we sometimes dream they gather near, 
In the arms of some long vanished year, 
That perished all too soon. 
Ay, we’ve met them all, where each lost gem gleams, 
In that mystical realm—the Land of Dreams! 
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HEAVEN NEAR TO THE HEAVENLY. 





BY REV. J. H. 


LUTHER, A. M. 





WE are not far from those we love, 
Death is a narrow river; 

A signal from the land above— 
And we are o’er forever. 


And soon the living and the dead, 
Across the stream shall meet ; 
For life goes on with hurried tread, 

And time has no retreat. 


We are abroad, a broken band, 
And those gone on before, 
Are waiting in the father land, 

Till we shall leave the shore. 


Then, with a steady eye, look up, 
Nor from the prospect start, 


Let courage, trust, and lively hope, 
Live in a lowly heart. 


For those across the swelling stream, 
No look of sadness wear, 

No cloudy day, no troubling dream, 
No lonely pathway there. 


Then to our dead, let smiles, not tears, 
. And words of faith be given; 
From living souls, let doubts and fears, 
And vain regrets be driven. 


Thus braving well the toil and storm, 
With heart and hope above, 

The nearer are we Heaven and home, 
The nearer those we love. 
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wut utterly. Coming here but stimulated, did; hands over my eyes. “I will not pain you 
not rest it,as I hoped. He was not a sane man; ; long,” he resumed, in a subdued voice. “It is 
remember that, Mrs. Curtis, always as your} necessary, or I would not be so apparently 
comfort for aught that passion—that he was not } cruel. I know what John and you were to 
@sane man.” ‘What do youmean? Was, Mr.;each other; few unions are so perfect. I 
Lowther——” He held my hand, stroking it} know,” hesitatingly, ‘that at the last there 
as my father would do, and uttering some words ; was a change.” I made no reply. I sat dumb, 
of genuine sympathy; but they fell meaningless } nerveless; but every word he spoke struck 
on my ear. He led me gently into the hall—T ; home to the soul. ‘‘You were not aware, Mrs. 
remember how they stood in groups watching } Curtis, of the actual physical change wrought 
me with paled faces and awe-struck eyes—and ; on John by his morbid, and, pardon me, stinted 
then into the long, bare dining-room, and there, } life. When I saw him last spring, looking at 
stretched upon the table, I saw—what? God of? him as a physician, I perceived that the long 
mercy! spare me, if, in that moment, I cursed } nervous tension had produced incipient degrees 
the day I was born—the life that had brought ' ¢ of one of the most terrible of all maladies—I 
agony like this. They left me alone with my } mean catalepsy. I have no hesitation in saying 
dead for long hours. At last, Mr. Lowther and ; that, if his life of privation had.continued, and 
his wife came for me. I noticed then that the 3 the painful cares from which he suffered, (the 
ciothes were dry. ‘‘Not drowned?” I asked. ‘ greatest of which was his grief at seeing the 
He shook his head, took up the ice-cold hand, $ * hardship of your life,) that death or mental 
ran his fingers along the arm, then looked at } * derangement must have been the result. You 
me, as if he would have spoken, in the manner $ : know his sensitive, nervous organization. It 
he has so often used of late, but again was: : was in view of all this that I almost forced 
silent. It did not need. I knew the word he i you here this summer, in hopes the change 
would liave said—swicide! : ; might come in time to be beneficial, and also 
They let me have him to myself that night, 3 S to have him under my own eyes. After, his 
after many doubtful looks and whispered coun- $ S arrival, however, I found that the disease was 
cils. I went over it all then, from the beginning. : deeper-seated than I had thought. Evidences 
There was no word or deed of his which did not ; of great cerebral excitement developed them- 
surge up in my memory now. The lips and 3 selves daity—you know in what manner.” He 
hands were mine to kiss, to hold—dead though { waited for a reply—but I made none. I saw 
they were. With morning they came to take ; how cruelly blind and unjust I had been. “And 
me away. At the door, as they carried me out, { you know the end.” ‘You wish me to under- 
they met her, laden with baskets of white flowers. } stand,” I forced myself to say, at last, “that 
After that, I remember no more for many days. : John’s death was not voluntary? that it was 
When I recovered—for iny illness lasted long— caused by catalepsy?” ‘‘I wish you to under- 
I asked no questions. Long ere this his pure } stand,” leaning forward and speaking gently, 
fiesh had been laid in the earth to moulder— but with a strange meaning, “that while here, 
his memory was mine. They nursed me ten- : this summer, he had two attacks of catalepsy. 
derly—the Lowthers; the other guests were } The first was concealed from you; the second 
gone. One bright day, when I could set up in : occurred on the day you parted from him. The 
an easy-chair, Mr. Lowther came in, and, after : second was the cause of his apparent death.” So 
the usual routine of feeling my pulse, etc., sat } quietly the words were spoken, that it was some 
down, and, looking me steadily in the face as ; time before I observed them; then a painful, 
he spoke, said, ‘‘ You are strong enough to bear a : dazed doubt struck through my brain. I cried 
shock, my dear madam?” I bowed my head, in- : out, sharply, for I was weak, “What do you 
differently. If he had shown me my children 3} ; ’mean? Whatisthis? For God’s sake, do not tor- 
dead before me, I do not think it would have ‘ ; turemethus! Johnisdead.” ‘John was dead.” 
brought a tear. A curious expression flickered } : He held my wrists tightly. After that Iremem- 
about the corners ofhis mouth ‘A pleasant sur- } ber only a wild chaos, in which my brain reeled— 
prise, remember.” ‘You have brought me my 3 outcries—attempts at explanation—to calm me 
boys?” ‘Yes. But before you see them, I ; —Mrs. Lowther sobbing beside me—and, at 
wished to speak to you, on a subject that has } last, my husband—my cheeks in both his hands, 
perplexed me much. Very briefly—I mean the : and his former loving face smiling into mine, 
eause of John’s death. You can bear it?” A ‘as I knew it in our first married years. 
cold shiver ran through my veins. I tried to: Days ‘after we were sitting, all together, in 
speak, but found I could not, sat quiet, with my ! * the library, when the guests, who were gone, 
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were spoken of, “Miss M‘Donald is in New We never returned to the parsonage, however, 
York, giving private readings of Shakspeare, for 3 eXcept to remove the children and our furniture. 
the benefit of the Sanitary Commission,’ said i Through Mr. Lowther’s influence, John obtained 
Mrs. Lowther, reading from a letter she had $a position as editor of a leading review, which 
just opened.. My husband glanced at my face, 3 gave him a free scope for his mind, a great and 
which grew red and pale, and smiled. ‘Poor, } appreciative audience, and an income large 
foolish Kitty!” he whispered. Afterward, when ; enough to ease us both and make us feel a sure 
we were alone, he said, “I was conscious that $ footing in the world. 
night, when you all thought me dead, Kate. I John has regained strength, and color, and a 
knew my wife then, for the first time, I think, ‘certain manly self-reliance, which had nearly 
and how she loved me. I heard Miss M‘Donald, ; slipped away from him. For me, I teach the 
too, strewing me with white roses, and posing 3 boys, preparing them for college. I do not 
and gesticulating over me. A living man, look- forget (bear in mind, all wives, for whose eyes 
ing forward to being buried alive in a few hours, alone this story has been written) that careless 
is not apt to bear with patience sham woe over 3 dress, and disregard of appearances, on the 
him. $woman’s side, invariably produces disgust on 
‘+ But it did not need that, Kitty,” he said, tak- 3 the man’s. I donot forget the weightier matters 
ing mein hisarms. ‘lI was not sane when I left } of the law, justice, and mercy, and truth; but 
you. It did not need that she should disgust }I never fail to have my hair curled, and fresh 
me to bring me back to you, when I was clothed, } lace at my throat, before John comes home to 
and in my right mind.” 3 dinner at five. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 





BY Q@LIVE C. FERRISS. 





THERE'S a beautiful land where we wander oft, 
In the hush of some star-lit night, 
When slumber’s seal on the eyes is soft, 
And the spirit soars on its wings aloft, 
In the maze of a strange delight; 
And our life’s deep joy in a fullness seems, 
That we only know in the Land of Dreams. 


Ah! this fleeting life, that so wears apace, 
With its vanished visions sweet; 
Oh! the “sweet, cold hands,” and each dear dead face 
Of those asleep in the burial-place, 
With worn and wearied feet; 
How we greet them all by the crystal streams, 
In that beautiful realm—the Land of Dreams. 


How we meet the joys that have faded been, 
Since the days of the long gone yore; 

Oh! the beautiful hopes we cherished then, 

How we clasp them back to our hearts again, 
As we held them there before. 

Oh! the radiant light that ever beams, 

As we wander on in the Land of Dreams. 


Oh! the fair, fair lives that have faded here, 
Ere the light of their Summer noon; 
How we sometimes dream they gather near, 
In the arms of some long vanished year, 
That perished all too soon. 
Ay, we’ve met them all, where each lost gem gleams, 
In that mystical realm—the Land of Dreams! 
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HEAVEN NEAR TO THE HEAVENLY. 





BY REV. J. H. LUTHER, A. M. 





WE are not far from those we love, $ Let courage, trust, and lively hope, 
Death is a narrow river; 8 Live in a lowly heart. 

ee _ oe For those across the swelling stream, 
And we are o’er forever. a 

No look of sadness wear, 

And soon the living and the dead, No clondy day, no troubling dream, 
Across the stream shall meet ; 2 No lonely pathway there. 

yep =e pt — tread, Then to our dead, let smiles, not tears, 

. And words of faith be given; 
We are abroad, a broken band, From living souls, let doubts and fears, 





And those gone on before, 
Are waiting in the father land, 
Till we shall leave the shore. 


And vain regrets be driven. 


Thus braving well the toil and storm, 
With heart and hope above, 

The nearer are we Heaven and home, 
The nearer those we love. 


Then, with a steady eye, look up, 
Nor from the prospect start, 
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THE LAST PLANTAGENET. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Eutered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 18€5, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distri 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74. 


CHAPTER II. ; altar. Twice the youth, whom we have seen in 

Tus sun arose and shone with silvery splen- } : Edward’s tent the night before, swept its dra- 
dor on that awful battle-field, revealing its } peries back, unchallenged by squire or sentinel, 
tall grass trodden down with blood, its dead Sand looked in upon the royal sleeper. When 
in thousands on thousands scattered over the {he turned away the third time, a cold smile 
moor, and piled in ghastly heaps where the {hung on his lip, and he muttered in a quiet 
fight had raged fiercest—its wounded, some in } undertone, 
the throes of death, others grinding their teeth ‘Thus the animal ever prevails with him. 
to force back the agonized cry for water, which } Men who have crowns to giard should learn 
might be answered only by the marauder’s 3 eternal vigilance. Well, let him sleep on, that 
knife—its maimed horses struggling and moan- 3 which Warwick has failed to do, wine, wassal, 
ing with that horrid brute anguish, of which 3 and supine indulgence, will surely accomplish; 
dumb animals seem alone capable—or career- $ sand then—why then England shall see that one 
ing, riderless and mad, over the field, trampling 3 } Plantagenet can keep watch and ward over @ 
down both dead and living with hoofs crimson 3 diadem which would haunt his dreams, but that 
to the fetlocks; nostrils fiery with the hot breath s the very thought of it keeps him wakeful— 
that burned as it went, and manes streaming § ever, ever wakeful!” 
back to the wind like hoar-moss on a tossing} With these words on his lips, the youth 
oak bough. ’mounted his war-horse, and rode across the 

Never, on this earth, did a battle-field spread S field toward the towers that loomed grimly 
such frightful contrasts under the calm arch of $ from the broken uplands that rose in a gradual 
heaven. The hollows over which war-horses $ ascent from the level of Gladstone Heath. 
had leaped, and bombards roared, were fresh} Alas! it was a desolated dwelling to which 
with tender April grass and azure with violets; {the young man rode. In its bower-chamber a 
sometimes drops, that should have been dew, 3 ; young heart was almost breaking. In its chapel ° 
trembled on them, thick and red, weighing down § stwo stalwart forms lay—not side by side, for 
their blossoms. as sin burdens a human soul. 3 ev en in death the great king-maker held place, 
Still these sweet children of the soil smiled up 3 and was outstretched nearest the altar, and 
from the bosom of nature as if war and carnage : raised a step above his friend and follower. 
had never been. But there both lay dead—the lord of those grim 

Amid all this was a handful of tents, pitched 3 towers, and the general of what had been a 
hastily i in the’ very heart of the terrible scene, [mighty army not twenty-four- hours agone. 
under which the triumphant Yorkists slept } Dim and solemn was the religious light which 
soundly, almost as those who lay with stark $ fell around them. Massive tapers burned be- 


and white faces lifted so dumbly heavenward. 
From the center tent, glistening with the } 


sheen of crimson silk and golden devices, up- : 


rose the royal banner of York, its azure field : 
and silver sun mocking the blue heavens, and | 
the godlike father of light that looked so grandly 
down on that awful work of man. 

Under this, shut out from the common gaze 
by a few yards of silk, the young king lay; un- 
washed from slaughter and heavy with wine, 


dreaming that he held high carousal in the ; 
sanctuary of Westminster, and was quafting : 
choice Burgundy from the sacred vessels of its : 


: ‘ fore the altar; the smoke of holy censers curled 
in and out among the arches of the groined 
roof. Monks, from a neighboring monastery, 
; knelt and prayed in whispers, the chaffing of 
} their beads alone disturbed the profound still- 


nN 


} ness. 

: In the hall, a few old men crowded together, 
$ wretched and helpless. All night .they had 
{ waited for some of the many followers, who had 
‘ gone forth with Sir James Chichester, to return 
with news of the fight; but not a living soul 
ever came back to those towers. They had 
fought in the last desperate stand made by the 
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dinnital ‘edit and before he fell ihe aes! was \ 


heavy with their dead bodies, and crimson from : 
their drained hearts. 
were taken prisaners; but no sound man of all: 
the Chichester troops ever came back to see 
how desolate those towers had become. Ed- : 


ward’s battle-cry had been, ‘‘ Fall to and spare $ 


not’’—most ruthlessly was it obeyed. 

As Maud Chichester lay prone upon her 
couch, smothering the cries of a wounded heart } 
with its pillow, the door opened, and a woman 
entered, some few years older than herself, and, 
from her garb and bearing, evidently a grade ; 
or two lower in the social scale. She walked 
softly across the floor, and, stooping over the 
young girl, touched her. The motion of her 
hand was almost a caress, timidly given, how- | 


ever, as if she would gladly have kissed the 3 


white shoulders that rose and fell in convul- 
sions of passionate grief, and was only re- 
strained by those social restrictions that turned 
affection into reverence. 

**Lady, my dear, dear lady, will you not look 
up and speak to me?” 

The voice which uttered this entreaty was 

’ wonderfully rich and sweet. It penetrated that 

young heart with thrills of sympathy. Maud 
looked up. Her eyes were heavy with tears, 
her face flushed with constant weeping. 


“Jane, Jane—oh, God be thanked!—is it ! 


you? 
rest.”” 

‘But I am here ready to help you—ready to 
die for you, if it may be.” 

Maud put back the hair that had fallen over 
her face with both hands, and looked wistfully 
into the beautiful eyes bent so mournfully upon 
her. ° 

‘Jane, you. know that he is dead?” 


I thought you so far away, like all the 


Her lips trembled with new grief as the : 


piteous words left them; and, reaching up her 


arms, Maud clung to the friend who had come : 


so timely to share her sorrow. 
“Yes, youngling, I know all. 
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A few of the wounded 


My husband 3 
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“atti is a company of Y Yorkists, ‘following some 
‘leader from the Duke of Gloucester’s division, 
I gather from the boar’s-head which crests the 
helmet of one who seems to be their captain.” 

Maud started up, and began to bind up her 
‘hair with hands that shook with new-born ap- 
prehension. 

“Tell me, and be quick, what is the leader 

like? Is he old, young, fierce of visage, or 

merciful?” 

- “Young, dear lady,*I can see that plain 

enough, for his visor is up, and there is scarcely 


SPLLIPS 


the promise of a beard upon his chin.” 

‘But is he large, or small, ill-favored, or 
comely ?” 

‘Small, compared with thy father, sweet one, 
>but still of moderate height, and with signs of 
strength which should make men fear his arm. 
’ As for the face, it is pale and clearly cut, like 
‘ the heads wrought in cameo, which our gold- 
; smiths travel abroad to purchase. A thought- 

‘ful, still face, which, I judge, gives not forth 
Good faith! but a 
Why should 
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; 

its secrets readily. it is 
: visage to study, yet hever fathom. 

Sit bring this chill to my frame, and send the 
‘ breath in gasps to my lips, I know it not?” 
Maud -was sitting upon the couch. She had 
3 ba nded the rich hair around her head, and a 
< gleam of expeetation shone on her face. 

“The dress, the cognizance—is there nothing 
3 in them to distinguish him from the rest?” she 
; asked, eagerly. 

3 ‘He is clad in half-mail of Milan steel, em- 
i bo ssed with gold, and over all wears a short, 
i re ed manteline. On his helmet sits the boar’s- 
3head, as I told you but now. I see nothing 
; more, save that the destrier he bestrides is coal- 
‘ black, and seems a steed of worth. Hark! his 
$ bugle sounds!” 

Maud stepped hastily to the floor. Her tears 
‘ were suppressed, for the moment, and the flush 
that had bespread her sweet countenance set- 
3 tled richly in her cheeks. 


‘Come, smooth my kirtle,”’ she said, heeding, 





commands a company of the city archers, and 3 for the first time, the disturbed state of her 
I traveled hither with the baggage-train, glad } attire. “Though an orphan in the first hours 
to visit my old home once more, and hoping to be : of bereavement, this poor household has now, 
of some help here, at the towers, if Lancaster ; alas! no other head; let us go meet this Yorkist 
lost the day; or, perchance, claim aid, should : > with what poor state we may. They come, per- 
the fortunes of war turn against the king.” ‘ haps, to warn me that these walls can shelter 
“Ah, it was kindly thought of, for I am all : Sir James Chichester’s child no longer.” 
alone,” answered Maud. “Hush! Whatisthat?: ‘Nay, nay, man is not socruel! If it were 
The tramp of horses? Look forth, Jane, and ; so, the king is nigh at hand; to him you can 
tell me if it is friend or foe.” } appeal,” answered the woman, as she smoetlind 
The woman obeyed, and, leaning out of the ; with her left-hand the kirtle of blue taffety, 
casement, took a survey of a group of horse- 3} which, in truth, needed the soft care she gave. 
men that gathered in the court. ‘‘What, the ruthless tyrant Edward?” cried 
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Maud, with a start of mingled horror andi in- » The couth saw their e cnteanen ‘oon scien his 
dignation. ‘I would perish in the solitude of } drooping eyelashes, but made no sign. Slowly 


yon heath first.” : sinking to his knees, he bent his head reverently, 
‘Nay, I did not mean to offend,” answered : and seemed to pray. Then he stood up, to all 
the woman, submissively. ‘‘King Edward may $ 3 appearance, still unmindful of a new presence, 


be merciless to men; but the city belies him if § and addressed his men, b 
he is not even sweet and debonair to women. 3 “Let it not astonish you,” he said, lifting his 


Did not Dame Elizabeth Gray kneel to him in : helmet from the floor, where he had reverently 
her sorrowful widowhood, and is she not Queen : laid it down, “that I bow myself here at an 


of England?” : ‘altar cumbered with the deadliest foes of York. 
Maud snatched her garments impatiently ° A brave death has cleansed this clay of its 
from the woman’s hand. : treason; and I see in it only that which was 


“Peace, woman! I will hear no more of this. H the leal friend and strong right-arm of Duke 
Reach me my wimple yonder, the head of a: ¢ Richard, whose soul God assoil! As for this, 
woefui mourner may ‘well be shrouded. Now ’ his follower and fast friend, I only hope that it 
oven the door, and, if it please you, follow me, : : » may be my good hap to find such men girding 
while I give mec: reception to my father’s ene- : me at my death-hour. To your knees, gentle- 
mies. My women have been frightened away, ¢ ’ men, first in homage to your God, and then to 
and but for thee I might, perforce, have been $ é the greatness that Edward was compelled to 
compelled to do the honors of this, which was $ slay or yield up his throne. Christ have mercy 
my father’s house, alone.” 7 $ $ upon them! Amen!” 

“Then, lady, I bless the hour that brought 3 : A fresh clangor of arms and stooping of proud 
me kere, though it has pleased you to chide } heads followed this command; then, all subdued 
rather than welcome my coming.” $and broken-hearted by the generous eulogium 

Maud’s generous nature was touched, and § given to her father; Maud stole forward, and 
she turned a look of mournful deprecation on 3 falling by the altar, wept piteously, but with 
the woman. ; some sweet tears mingling with that passionate 

‘‘Have I indeed been so shrewish in return ; rain of sorrow. 
for thy kind intent? But remember what bitter 5 ‘““Lady, arise! or rather let me Kneel by your 
cause of hate these Yorkists have given me.’ side, and ask forgiveness for the life it was our 

“Such is the curse of civil war; desolated 3 hard fate to destroy,” said the deep, clear voice 
homes and divided hearts are ever its evil out-$ of the strange youth. ‘Oh! if human wishes 
growth,” answ-red the woman, hastening to {could restore human life, there should be no 
open the door that Maud might pass. cause for mourning here. But woe is ever rash, 

Not in the hall, where ordinary guests would } and regret of no avail. Nay, sweet dame, this 
have awaited a welcome, did Maud Chichester } is no place for one so gentle and so fair. Let 
find the strangers; but they had crowded with ; me lead you home.” 
rude mixi‘ary haste into the little chapel, with; Maud hushed her sorrow and stgod up. 
their spurs ringing upon the granite floor, and} ‘‘ First tell me why your troopers have invaded 
a rattle of armor sounding out sharply through : this holy place?” she said. 
the murmur of conversation and audible prayers, 3 ‘They came first to pay homage, and then 
now uttered, as it seemed, in loud and deep de- § $ bear the remains of this dead earl to a place of 
fiance by the priests. Some feeling of awe had, % § burial.” 
indeed, checked their progress when they saw § $ “Where is it you purpose to convey this august 
those two stalwart forms, majestic even in} shadow of a man who filled thrones and tore 
death, lying before the altar; .for Yorkists and ; them down at will? If not to most honorable 
Lancastrans vied with each other which should ? burial, the foot that approaches his sacred clay 
pay deepest homage to the religion of the times. $ must trample me to the earth,” 

The young man, whose manteline glowed out 3 *“‘Sweet dame, it is to most honorable burial 
red and sinister in the funereal light, undid the : that. we would bear him. First, he will lie in 
straps of his helmet, and bared a forehead white 3 state at St. Paul’s, that those who loved him 
and pure as marble to the gaze of his followers. : may look upon his face. Then it is the king’s 
Just as he was bending his knee before the altar, 3 command that he be buried in the Priory of 
Maud eame into the chapel, followed by her: Bisham, among the great ancestors of his mother, 
companion, whose rare beauty, both of form and * who was deseended from the Earis of Lasburg. 

face, seemed to light up the sombre picture with $ This surely will content Edward’s most bitter 
a glory not its own. $ foe and Warwick’s most exacting friend.” 
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“And are art thou, fair sir, who promise so; ‘‘Nay, sire, I but suggest.” 
largely in the king’s name?” questioned Maud.} ‘Suggest! ay, but it so chances that the king’s 

Before the youth could answer, a noise of 3 will ever bows to thy soft-spoken suggestions.” 
horsemen mounting the eminence at full speed,} ‘His judgment, which, with wise men, con- 
the clang of arms, and murmur of voices, broke : trols the will.” 
in upon them. Directly a bugle sounded loud : The king laughed. 
and clear in the court below, and, by the rattle; ‘At thy word-splitting again; but, ‘fore 
of armor atid clank of iron-heels on the pave-} George! I mislike it not! Thy council might 
ment, Maud knew that a fresh company of 3 shame the gray-beards of our court.” 
armed men were coming into the tower. : ‘Thanks, sire. That it pleases you rids me 

“IT know that bugle-note,” said the youth, $ 3 of some embarrassment. These towers, as you, 
hastily ; ‘‘tarry here, my men. while I go forth : 3 perchance, know, belonged to the Lancastran, 
and prevent intrusion.’ Sir James Chichester, who lies in yon chapel, 

He went out in anxious haste, but had hardly : stark and cold, by his leader. His daughter, 
reached the hall when it swarmed full of armed ¢ an only child, orphaned since yesterday, now 
men, and, foremost, towering above them all, : weeps over him. She craved at my hands 
stood King Edward, with a furred mantle over ; honorable burial for the earl, and protection 
his armor, and a light diadem of gold and pre-; for her father’s remains. Presuming on my 
cious stones circling his helmet. $ king’s gracious nature, I promised both.” 

‘‘What, thou here?” he said, addressing the 5 «‘ And shall keep thy promise the more readily, 
young man. ‘Ever foremost, boy, when work § that it is the first time that cherry lip, or cheek 
is to be done, or thought takes the guide of $ of bloom, ever won favor from that cautious 
work. Well, lead the way, we, with these lords Sheart. But let us see this fair face that works 
and gentlemen, would assure ourselves that the ; such miracles. ’Fore George! I marvel not 
doughty earl is past all future treason.” ~ $ she is wondrously beautiful.” 

The youth came close to Edward, who stooped$ The youth snatched his breath, and turning 
down from his commanding height, and listened sharply, saw the woman, whom Maud had called 
to a few whispered words. As those two faces $ Jane, standing in the arch of a door that led 
approached each other, the contrast was singu- } $ from the hall into the chapel where great War- 
larly striking; yet between them appeared that ? 8 wick lay. Even his cold nature was startled 
impalpable resemblance which neither rests } by the exquisite beauty, framed like a picture 
in form or-feature, and is as inexplicable as the } in that stone arch. The light from a window 
perfume of a rose—felt but never seen. ? behind illuminated the well-poised head, and 

“If you would, indeed, be king of a united $ kindled its waves of chestnut-brown hair into 
people, sire, deal tenderly with Warwick’s} richer warmth. The velvety, blue eyes seemed 
memory. Having slain the man, and with him } black under the shadow of those curling lashes, 
a power which overshadowed thrones, let the $ ‘and her complexion had all the richness of a 
people have their idea. That is a thing no ’ brunette, with the delicacy which Edward always 
prince or potentate can conquer, but may use.” $admired so much in the blonde. That which 

«But I have promised our victorious soldiers } his wife, the queen, was beginning to lose, this 
that they shall, one and all, feast their eyes on woman possessed, rich coloring, warmth, round- 
our fallen foe; and, fore George! it will not be 3 ness, and that indescribable grace which grows 


wise to balk them now.” $ out of a soft, loving nature. 
The youth drew Edward still farther aside} The blue eyes of the king flashed admiration; 
before he answered. a flush lighted the magnificent beauty of his 


“Sire, I have prepared for that. As if he $face. He advanced a step, and then drew back 
were a monarch of England, let the body of 3 with a light laugh. 
Warwick lie in state at St. Paul’s. Thus you “’Fore George!” he muttered, ‘‘it will not be 
keep faith with our soldiers, thrice disarm his $ generous to poach on the boy’s manor, but— 
adherents, bind them to your own royal person, $ but——” 
land force the stout earl, dead, to save youashe? As the words were on his lips, and those 
once did living.” : bold, bright eyes brought blushes warm and red 
Edward gazed upon that pale young face $ 3 to the woman’s face, Maud Chichester appeared 
with a sensation that almost amounted to awe. 3 Sin the background, coming slowly out from 
“Boy, whence got you this subtle power of § $ the chapel; and the lovely creature in the arch- 
thought? It shames me thus ever to give up my 3 3 way stepped reverently aside, that she might 
will when thy council crosses it.” $ pass. 
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A half-mocking smile crept to the young ; cbemcnint and with its plume sweeping the floor 
man’s lip. re ‘like a snow-wreath, passed through the arch, 
‘‘Yonder comes Mistress Maud Chichester, followed by his escort. One bold, admiring 
sire, the poor, friendless lady, whom last night’s ; glance he cast on the citizen’s wife, as she 
bloody work made an orphan.” : drew back to give him passage; then his stately 
The king glanced*at the maiden, and again ; form was lost in the rich twilight which stole into 
at the woman, who bent low as she approached. ; the chapel, filtered into gorgeousness through 
‘And the other?” asked Edward, eagerly. : windows of stained glass, and broken only by 
**Who is she?” the tapers that burned upon the altar. 
“The waiting-woman, doubtless,” answered: The youth who had spoken so freely to Ed- 
the youth, and his cold smile deepened. 3 ward remained behind. Maud stood in the re- 
‘Thou wakest my curiosity, boy,” said the § cess of a window, waiting for the chapel to be 
king, in sudden anger. 3 cleared, that she might again seek its solitude, 
Sire!” interposed one of the king’s fol- } and, unmolested, weep her great loss. Then, 
lowers, “she is from the city, I will be sworn, } with a gentle step, the young man approached 
wife to a goldsmith of substance, who has more $ her, and spoke in a voice, whose silvery swéet- 
than once raised loans for the crown. I danced: ness made her nerves thrill with a sensation 
with her at the last mayor’s feast, and a light ; new and inexplicably sweet. 


5 


foot she hath at the galliare.” $ “Gentle dame, is there aught else within my 

The frown cleared from Edward’s face. : humble power that might relieve the burden of 

‘* Ay, those city dames, sometimes, shame our 3 your grief, or give comfort in this hour of trial? 
court beauties; we will speak with this one } If so, speak freely and now; for at noon the 
anon, If her husband has provided gold for? army sets forth on its march for London?” 
our wants, we must not prove ungrateful.” ; Maud started, and a quick impulse of alarm 

Again the smile gleamed ‘over that young} unveiled her eyes from their drooping lashes. 
face. But Maud Chichester that instant came} ‘So teas alas! and the dead yet unburied? 
through the arch and knelt at the king’s feet. Ah, me! yesterday at this hour how hopeful we 

“In behalf of a few old men and helpless} were!” 
maidens, all that are left of my father’s re- The youth leaned toward her, and spoke in a 
tainers, I ask forbearance and protection, sire.” ; still lower voice, 

Edward looked down on the young creature; ‘Ah! if you could but learn to look on those 
with an expression every way unlike that which } ’ whom the God of battle has graced with victory 
had flushed his face a few moments: before. : as friends!” 

That clear, pale face, those dark, mournful § She lifted her large eyes piteously to his, 
eyes, and the hair rich, abundant, and black 3 and held in thrall by what she saw there, drank 
as midnight, awoke all the gentler sentiments } in the deep, silent passion of a glance that 
in that ardent bosom. To him this young? 3 thrilled through her like music. 

maiden was not a creature to love after his «‘Some day, when the grass shall bave started 
light fashion, but reverence, as his heart, in 3 up fresh and green on yon heath, and the gorse 
its better: moments, had often turned to the} is in flower, may I crave a welcome to these 
Madonna in some old religious picture. ; walls again ?—or will the evil spirit of the times 

‘Rise, sweet dame,” he said, lifting her from $ steel that fair bosom forever against one who 
his feet. ‘The Plantagenet wars only against § deemed it a solemn duty to fight for his king 
men. Heaven forbid that we withhold protec- 3 and country?” 
tion even from the daughters of our deadliest} Regret, tenderness, and persuasion spoke in 
foe. We come not hither to sack and burn, but § those features as they bent over the young girl. 
for a nobler purpose, and would render what More than the words, that voice pleaded with 
homage we may to the noble lady of our dead- § her; and from an impulse of sweet gratitade 
liest foe, before we remove him for honorable } } Maud held out her hand. 
burial among the ancestors who were the leal} The youth bent till his breath flashed over its 
friends of mine.” 3 whiteness; but she felt no touch of his lips, and 

Maud arose and drew back, like all who ap- 3 he dropped it with a gentle sigh. 
proached that splendid man, half-charmed out } “Still, fair’ one, you have not promised me a 
of her prejudices by his frank manner. 3 welcome.” 

«And now,” said Edward, with your leave, § “Nay; is not my hand pledge enough?” she 
fair dame, we will forward to the chapel?” 3 3 answered, and a faint smile illuminated the 

He had taken off his casque when Maud } sadness of her face. “The blossoms that will 
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cover the niseies at's yon “pattle-field shall not ; 3 his interests are sure to thrive while Baward i is 
be more weleome to the heath than thou to} ’ king. Let the messenger he sends be thyself.’ 
these lonesome towers.” A look of affright drove away the woman's 

The youth smiled. ’ blushes. 

“Never, since God first carpeted the virgin } “What, me, and to the eourt, not knowing 
earth with bloom and greenness, did a heart } the way or manners of such great people as : 
watch so eagerly for the golden furze to open, : throng there, I should be lost?” 
as mine will till it lights my path hitherward } An amused smile broke over Edward’s face, 
again.” 3 and he muttered almost audibly, 

Maud listened like one entranced. For the «Like enough—like enough!” Then headded 
moment she forgot the dread sorrow at her } aloud, “The way is clear for such as thee; so 
heart—forgot that this man was a Yorkist, and } scome thyself, bonnibel, or thy good man will 
had been her father’s fierce enemy; but no ; find no market for his baubles. The queen loves 
words came with these new sensations. She : not dealing with men of the city, and likes a 
could only stand before him with downcast 3 fair face in her bower-chamber. Say this to 
eyes, and with a blush rising like flame to her $ the goldsmith.” 
white cheeks. But again armed men poured: The woman shook her head. 
into the hall; and following after, borne by a{ ‘I fear much that he will not let me come 
band of chanting monks, came a bier, on which g even to pleasure the queen’s grace,” she said, 
the majestic form of a warrior was gloomily : ; ruefully. 
defined under the folds of a velvet pall, which § 3 “Not let thee come? Is he so strict a tyrant, 
swept the stone floor with a noise like smoth- ® then?” 
ered whispers. The king followed the fanereal; ‘Ah! no; heJs all goodness,” she answered, 
procession till it passed the great entrance, with § : ; eagerly. 
bare head and a grave countenance; but asthe} ‘And thou lovest him?” 
ehant died away, he turned back with the look te “‘T said yes to that, with all my heart, when 
a man who had cast off an intolerable burden, 3 he asked me, sire.” 
and addressing Maud, craved a cup of wine ¢ The king turned upon his heel and walked 
before mounting. While the servant went to } away, evidently annoyed. 
answer this careless demand, Edward sauntered ; $ *Humph! we shall see,” was his half-mut- 
toward the side arch, and, leaning against it, ; : tered thought; then, turning back, he said with 
with that superb grace that followed all his ; more gravity, 
movements, addressed the goldsmith’s wife,; ‘Bring the emeralds to our palace of the 
who still lingered there. ? tower one week from to-day. It is the com- 

“So, fair dame, thy husband ;has supplied } mand of her grace. Say this much, and no 
gold to the king in his need. Some day Edward ; more, to the master thou lovest so well.” 
will find an opportunity to render the good The last words were uttered with laughing 
man due thanks. Keeps he baubles and pre- ; mockery, and Edward strode down the hall with 
cious stones?” 3 :a buoyant step, as if he had utterly forgotten 

“Yes, sire,” answered the woman, and her } ‘the funereal cortege that had impressed him 
lovely face glowed into one flush of roses; } with real sadness not ten minutes before. 
«diamonds that seem dropped from rainbows, ; “T must follow,” said the youth, gazing after 
and sapphires.” ; the mercurial monarch, with a curve of disdain 

“Blue as those eyes? Nay, that is impossible. ; i disturbing his finely cut lip. In an hour he will 
Sweet one, veil them not’so obstinately. It is {be at the head of England’s victorious troops, 
in such jewels Edward best loves to see the i the first soldier and greatest general in the 


PPPLLS. 


light come and go.” $ land—now that Warwick is gone—save one.” 
“Then the good man has emeralds that once: He uttered the last words slowly and in a 
belonged to—to——” ; whisper. Indeed, the whole speech was ad- 


“The crown, I willbe sworn!” said Edward, } dressed to himself, and seemed rather a mental 
laughing gayly. ‘Why, in these civil wars, the ; commentary than aught else. The blast of 
erown-jewels are oftenest found in the gold- ; trumpets and clatter of hoofs that arose from. 
smith’s strong box. So thy master has emeralds ; the court aroused him from a sort of reverie, . 
of price? Now, I bethink me, the queen lacks ; and he started to find himself standing alone in 
a necklace of these stones, and it is but meet é the hall with Maud Chichester at his side. 
that thy good man should profit by the want. : “Sweet dame, farewell!” 

Tell him to send his gems to the court, where: He took her hand, bent over it as a subject 

Vou. XLVII.—10 : 
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on ames to his queen, and glided away, ; ‘thy dimmed reason ; ‘butn now I do, I a Blessed 
treading so softly that his mailed heel scarcely § is the brain that cannot think, and the heart 
gave a sound from the floor. $ that cannot ache.” 

When Maud turned to look after him, eek The pale, spiritual face of a boy, about her 
nished by this sudden adieu, which waited for § own age, was turned upon Maud wonderingly 
no reply, she only caught a glimpse of his red | as she spoke. A light struggled in his great, 
manteline as he flashed by the entrance on his} dark eyes for an instant, and went out, leaving 
war-charger. Then Maud called out to the} them soft and expressionless as a quenched lamp. 
goldsmith’s wife, . $ “Maud, good Maud! sweet, sweet Maud! 
‘Jane, Jane, who is this man? Asked you wake him, for he is a-cold.” 


SILOS OL LOO CL OE L LOO DLE L EOE 


his name?” 

“Who, lady, who? Why, itis the king. He} 
spoke to me—me, the wife of a city goldsmith, ; 
whose birth-place was in yon farm-house under } 
the hill. Oh! I have dreamed of such things 
many and many a time, but never thought that 
they could prove real! You ask his name, lady, 
as if he were not the Plantagenet,” 

‘“‘Why, woman, art thou distraught?’’. said 
Maud, almost angrily. ‘‘I spoke not of King} 
Edward, but the young captain who came be- 
fore.” 

The woman aroused herself, 

“The captain! ah, now Iremember me! 
There was one come first, small and keen of} 
face, with the boar’s-head cresting his helmet; 
but no mark like the king.” 

“TI trow not,” answered Maud, with a proud 
lift of the head. ‘Why, one glance of that 
deep, dark eye—— But what is he to us?” she 
added, after an abrupt break in her words; 
‘cand why talk we of these strange soldiers? — 
are they not our enemies?” 

‘Nay, lady; I am sure the noble Edward is 
the willing enemy of no man or woman alive,” 
answered Jane, with sudden warmth. 

‘He and his slew my father, woman!” 

“Nay, it was rather the Lancastran Earl that : 
drew him on to ruin.” 3 

“At any rate, he lies yonder, and I am any 
orphan,” replied the maiden, forgetting every-§ 
thing in the renewed grief that “., over her 
with the silence. ‘Let us go pray.” 3 

With these words, the gentle girl walked § 
slowly through the arched entrance, and moved } 
like a spirit amid the gloom of the chapel. 

She reached the altar, before which the body 
of her father lay tranquil, despite the king’s war- 
trumpets, and knelt by him, conscious-stricken 
that anything should, for a moment, have won} 
her thoughts from his mournful presence. As} 
she knelt, another form stole in through that 
mysterious twilight and knelt beside her. Maud 
started and @ cold thrill crept over her. 

“Ah, me! what doest thou here, Albert? 








Must this shock of fate reach thy gentle life? | 
Alas! alas! I never thought to thank God for} 


The boy shuddered from head to foot, and, 
drawing his slender limbs together, began to 
moan piteously as a favorite dog laments its 
master. 

‘*Wake him, Maud. I cannot—I eannot!” 

Maud looked on her idiot foster-brother 
through the tears that came slowly swelling to 
her eyes. 

“Oh, poor boy! he will never, never wake 
again!” 

‘‘Wake him, Maud, wake him!”’ still pleaded 
the lad, weaving his slender fingers together, 
and plucking them desperately apart as he 
spoke. 

‘‘Ah, me, that I could!” sobbed the poor girl. 

The lad looked at her in uneasy wonder; a 
gleam of rage shot athwart that delicate face; 
his fingers plucked at each other more and more 
nervously. At last he sat perfectly still, looking 
in Maud’s face with the pleading earnestness of 
a dumb animal. This look so wounded her that 
she wrung her hands in silent anguish. Words 
were of no avail there. How could she make 
that poor lad comprehend the mysteries of 
death, when he had never yet known the sor- 
rows of his own thrice innocent life? 

When the idiot boy saw that she would not 
help him, he turned from her in silent grief, 
and, creeping close to the dead, began to caress 
the marble face with timid approaches; for 
though he could not understand nor even guess 
at the great mystery of death, the fell king 
smote his idiot soul with awe the more terrible, 
perhaps, because of its incomprehensibility. 
Receiving no answer to his timid caresses, and 


: chilled to the heart’s core by the icy touch that 


met his hands, he coiled up his limbs and lay 
down upon the granite floor, watching the dead 
with the eager vigilance of a hound. When 
Maud attempted to move him, he shrunk away 
from her in evident displeasure, and seizing 
the mailed hand of his benefactor, clung to-it 
eagerly, for the iron was not half so cold as he 
had found the touch of that marble face. 

At last the lad arose, and throwing both arms 
around that stalwart form, strove to lift it, but 
his feeble strength seemed exhausted on marble. 
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The head moved a little, its thick, iron-gray hair 
fell back in masses from the temples, and all 


;said Jane, touched with compassion. ‘Our 
3father will know how to soothe him. Alas! 


was still again. Then the idiot boy arose to his } poor boy he knows just enough to be unhappy!” 


feet, stooping in the shoulders, and trembling § “Yes, take him hence, 
$ had been greatly distressed by his wild conduct. 


in all his limbs. Some idea, too mighty for his 
frail intellect to grasp, had seized upon him—to 
his imperfect reason death was icy coldness, 
nothing more. He ran up the steps of the altar, 
huddled three or four of the-tapers together in 
his grasp, and eagerly ranged them around the 
dead warrior. Before Maud could check the 
sacrilegious act, he had torn away the rich altar- 
cloth, with all its appendages of costly lace, 
dragged it down the steps, and huddled it over 
thé warrior’s form, leaving only the marble 


face, white and ghastly, exposed to the glow of 


the tapers. 
Then he brought down more tapers, struggling 
fiercely against Maud’s attempt to wrest them 


” 


replied Maud, who 


$I would not that he again enter the chapel. 
¢ God help us, but it was an awful scene!” 
Jane gathered the blue hood over her head, 
and folded her arms around the idiot boy. 
“Come with me to our home, back of the 
orchard, brother; thou wilt find many a rare 
blossom in the turf,” she said. 
‘*‘Does the sun shine there? Is it warm?” 
“Yes, warm and bright. See you not, the 
; sun is almost at its sitting, Mark how the 
— are turning to gold.” 
“Yes, tho sky is on fire; but it burns so far 
S away,” answered the boy; and the momentary 
j gleam of consciousness that had kindled his 


from him, and resisting her with low cries of } ; face, sunk to despondencey again. 


grief, that seemed to fill the chapel with the 
moans of some spirit in torture. This sound 
took away the girl’s strength, and she stood 3 
motionless, while the boy sat down the tapers, 
where they formed a light cluster of flame, and 
flung himself on the floor, gathering up the 
drapery and holding it around the dead with his 
arms. 

Maud would have persuaded him to rise, but 


; “‘Nay, but thou wilt go with me,’”’ persuaded 
‘ the woman, stooping her beautiful face to kiss 
‘ the innocent, 

; A more obstinate nature than was known to 
i that gentle boy might have yielded to a caress 
je loving. Like a child he slid his hand into 
3 the woman’s clasp, and was led away. 

3 


$ Down through the broken hill-slopes the 


s 
; brother and sister went together toward a low 


he resisted her efforts with an evident sense of } stone farm-house, that stood on the verge of the 


their cruelty, and only clung the closer to his 
lord, 

Then all was silgnt again. Maud knelt and 
prayed. The boy lifted himself, and looked 
eagerly into the cold face so close to his, search- 
ing for the color and warmth which would never 
brighten it again. Then he would sink down, $ 
with a look of mournful disappointment, and lie 3 
motionless. At last that death-chill struck him 


Sheath. It was a comfortable dwelling, well 
: sheltered with trees, and surrounded by culti- 
i vated fields. A. woman, past middle-age, met 
‘them at the door, her face shone with a joyous 
’ welcome when she saw the lad, and she took 
Shim lovingly in her arms, murmuring blessings 
$ 3and welcomes over him. 

‘It is long since he has been at home,” said 
‘the dame, offering an apology for this tender- 


to the heart, and with it came a vague sense of $ness to her daughter; ‘‘and to thy father and 


desolation. Blocks and walls of ice seemed to 
separate him from his lord and benefactor. He 
looked around for other meangof warmth, and 
saw nothing. Then Maud took him by the hand 
and led him unresistingly away. 

In the hall stood Jane, the goldsmith’s wife. 
The idiot boy saw her, and took shelter by her 
side. His eyes were full of wild light, his deli- 
eate lip trembled. 

“Sister,” he said, pulling at her garments, 
“let us go. It is cold here—so cold—so cold!” 

Jane looked into his face with tender solici- 
tude.. Never in her life had she seen him ex- 
hibit such depths of feeling. She saw that he 
was thrilled with nervous shivers, and suffered 
greatly. 

“By your leave, lady, I will take him home,” 


$mother, Jane, he has never ceased to be a 
® child.” 

‘« Spends he then so much time at the towers?” 
asked the young woman. 

“Since thy marriage, Jane, he has seldom 
been at home, but stays mostly with our young 
lady, his foster-sister. The din and bustle of 
these war doings have won him from us as 
well. But, pass in! pass in! thy good man has 
won his way from the battle in safety, and has 
been inquiring for thee. Morethan ever Jane’s 
face brightened, and she entered the house. 
Upon its hearth-stone sat two men of totally 
opposite appearance. The elder was.hale, stout, 
and strong, with an open, frank countenance, 
that bespoke neither concealment nor reserve. 
Indeed, a finer specimen of the yeoman of that 
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period could not have been found within a hun- 
dred miles ride. 


; lay muttering discontentedly to himself till night 
$came on, and every living soul in the house, 


The other man was somewhat under thirty, except himself, wasasleep. Then he crept softly 
handsome, certainly, if light-black hair, eyes ; down from his hiding-place, and left the house. 


of a deep, calm brown, and pure coloring, could 
give a person the right te be so considered. He 
was above the middle height, well proportioned, 
and deliberate in manner, with an air of reserve 
which harmonized well with his general appear- 
ance. Compared with the elder man, he was 
singularly refined and thoughtful. 

This man arose with a smile when his wife 
came in, blooming and fresh from her walk. 
She, thankful for his safety, impulsive and 
ardent, ran toward him with her arms out- 
stretched, and her eyes dancing with joy. But 
his grave and rather shy nature shrunk from 





In an out-building he found a quantity of 
faggots stored away for the winter. Filling his 
arms with these, he left the farm-house and ran 
eagerly toward the towers, with one idea strong 
in his unreasoning mind. His lord was cold, 
and no one cared to give him warmth. 

At last, breathless and panting, he stood 
within the shadow of the towers. That cun- 
ning which stands to the weak of mind in place 
of wisdom, made him cautious. There was little 
need. No men of all the Chichester retainers 
were left to stand guard over that desolated 
mansion. The wretched inmates, too weak for 


this demonstration, and he chilled all the sweet : 3 defence, and so miserable, that they had nothing 
warmth of affection which had urged her on, by; $ more to fear, lay exhausted with grief in the 


a glance at once gentle and reproving. 
“Thou art safe, and my heart leaped toward $ 


thee in its great joy,” she said, blushing crimson, 


and dropping her arms in great embarrassment. 


3 darkened chambers. 


With the stealthy tread 
of a fox, the boy moved across the court and 
entered the great hall. Ina yawning fire-place, 
at one end, he saw the brands and blackened 


The old yeoman arose and towered above : wood of what had been a fire, sending out fitful 


them both. 
is our good old country fashion. 


‘‘Why, man, kiss thy wife. That ; 
Never end pres new forms of blackness. 


tongues of’ flame, and breaking up the shadows 
The boy’s dark 


shame for honest love—it is the poor man’s 2 eyes looked greedily on this great bed of brands 
blessing.” Then, turning to his daughter, he and embers, and he crept toward it, breathing 
added, cheerfully, ‘‘Never heed, lass, mayhap 3 hard, as a miser pants with avarice at the sight 
they have eolder fashionsin London. But still? of gold. But instinct gave him, for the mo- 
hearts are ever warmest, remember that.” § ment, all the force of reason. When he came 

But Jane stood by her husband’s side, quiet, : opposite the arched entrance to the chapel, he 
and almost sullen. She could not understand turned and passed through it, carrying with 
the shrinking delicacy which seemed to repulse $ < him the armful of faggots. The chapel had 
her love, yet in that very act proved itself deeper § 3 been rearranged. The altar-cloth and tapers 
and far more refined than the impulse which $ $ were put back in their proper places, and over 


had urged on her own headlong greeting. 


$ S the dead a battle-flag, emblazoned with the Chi- 


*¢Come, lass,’ said the old man, “tell us the : chester arms, had been decorously arranged. 


news from up yonder. Some troopers that rode 
this way, said that the king, with a company of 
lords, had been at the towers, in search of the 
great earl.” 

‘‘They found him on the altar-steps, stretched 
side by side with our good lord,” she answered. 

The old man dropped back to the settle from 
which he had risen, the ruddy color left his 
cheek, and his stalwart limbs shook visibly. 

‘“‘Sir James Chichester, our kind lord, our 
beloved master, dead. Oh! my good lass, it is 
not so bad as that!” he exelaimed. 

‘‘His body was brought home last night, 
stark and cold.” Jane did not observe that 
Albert had entered the house and heard the 
last words. 

‘Ay, stark and cold—so cold!” he muttered. 





Repeating these words, over and over again, the ; 


The idiot crept softly up to the altar and laid 
his hand on the flag. A marble coldness struck 
through him, and with a wild look of resolution 
the boy sprang to his work; again he denuded the 
altar of its tapers, its velvet, and its sumptuous 
lace. Then he crept, like a cat, up the groined 
pillars, and tore down the banners of many a 
victory, faded with time, and dry as tinder. 
These he heaped in a mass close to the altar. 
Then he added the armful of faggots, thrust 
the funereal tapers into the midst, and by the 
kindling light ran into the hall. Direotly he 
came back with a massive brand from the 
hearth, and cast it, hot and showering, down a 
storm of sparks upon the combustible heap. 
Again and gain he went, bringing back fiery 
brands, till the flames rese in a bright column 
up from the altar, and broke in fiery clouds 


boy mounted to a loft in the farm-house, and 3 against the sculptured roof. 
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Still ee: wet of that dateied: pile tagin motion- - blinding him ‘with its s hot elgbtaees, With an 
less by the altar, with the sheeted flame rising; instinct of self-preservation, such as urges 
and quivering so near, that it seemed like fiery ; dumb animals to seek safety, he sprang toward 
banners waving over him. Keenly, and with : $ the entrance, mad with grief, and blinded with 
frantic eagerness, the boy watched that battle- § 3 the smoke that now swelled and surged through 
flag, and the warrior form outlined so clearly ; $the massive structure of the building. When 
beneath its gorgeous folds. Every moment he : he was flying, like a hunted spirit, away from 
expeeted to see the mailed form spring up, ; the destruction he had made, the fire raged on, 
warmed into fresh heroism by this baptism of ; flames burst forth from loop-hole and casement, 
fire. But when no movement followed, his ; roared upward through dome and roof, till the 
heart fell, his lip trembled, and, falling on his } $ red light of that majestic funereal pyre lighted 
knees, he cried out, ; up heath, mountain, and valley for miles and 

‘“‘Master, master, get up! get up! the fire } miles around. 
burns. See what a light. It is warm—warm—. bial For one full hour all the grim horrors of that 
warm!” 3 battle-field were lighted up again with this 

No movement, no sound followed, nothing} awful illumination. In the glare of its* red 
but the hiss of flames, and the crackling of} storm of fire, marauders and teamsters fitted 
carved wood centuries old, on which the fire} to and fro like demons let loose in the track of 
seized and clung to like hungry serpents, ci woe. Mocking the flames, they leaped through 
ing, hissing, dancing, and destroying works of } the red light and through the shadows, giving 
art that had occupied men a lifetime, while the ; awful gleams of life to that broad picture of 
idiot Boy looked on and wondered. As he stood} universal death. On this scene the fire shone 
with great tears of disappointment rolling down $ more and more dimly till the morning dawned, 
his face, crying out, “Come, master, come! ; revealing only a heap of ruins, in which was 
there is no cold now!” an arrow of fire shot $ buried the ashes of Sir James Chichester. 
out from the wood-work of the stalls close by, ? _ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BRAIDED SEGAR-CASE. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Tue materials are cloth, velvet, braid, and ; inner case may be made of silk or satin, neatly 
steel beads. Take a sufficient quantity of fine} stitched over card-board. Finish the edges of 
cashmere, of any suitable color, and carefully 3 the outer case with cord-or braid, and when the 
sew on a piece of black or dark velvet, shaped 3 one case is placed inside the other, a very pretty 
as in the pattern. Then transfer the pattern. ; and even elegant piece of work will have been 
This may be easily done by carefully draying} produced. It is important that the inner case 
it with chalk on a piece of paper, and pressing ; be made to fit accurately into the outer one. A 
the paper evenly on the cloth and velvet, or by } smal] loop of narrow ribbon is to be attached to 
tracing the pattern well with cotton. Then sew} the upper end of the inner case. On one side 
on the braid in the usual manner, and attach ; of the outer case the initials or name of the re- 
the beads. Repeat the process for the other 3 cipient may be formed, with steel or gold beads, 
side of the Segar-Case, and fasten together the 3 on the center-piece of velvet. This Segar-Case 
two sides to form the outer envelope. The ‘ is very beautiful. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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DIAGRAM FOR PALETOT 





BY EMILY H. MAY 
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One of the dia- 


WE give, here, one of the most stylish pat- } passementerie and guipure. 


terns for a Paletot, which the season has pro- ; monds is represented thus trimmed: the others 
are merely sketched in. It is not necessary to 


duced. It is ornamented, as will be seen, with 
diamonds about an inch square, trimmed with ‘ describe the different points. 
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INFANT’S DRESS. 


We have been asked, by va- 
rious subscribers, to give, occa- 
sionally, patterns, for the sim- 
pler kinds of dresses. 

We now give one which 
every woman, at all skillful 
with her needle, can herself 
make. The first engraving re- 
presents the dress when com- 
pleted, and it will be seen it is 
a very charming affair. The 
bottom of the skirt, the pock- 
ets, the sleeves, and the waist 
are all worked in a very beau- 
tiful pattern, which we add at 


the bottom of this article, full- | 


size. This pattern may be 
done in either chain-stitch or 
braiding. 








BY EMILY H. MAY, 
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CHAIN-STITCH, OR BRAIDING FOR INFANT’S DRESS. 


a. 
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GENTLEMAN’S CAP IN ORIENTAL APPLIQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of ‘the number, we give, printed Marerrats.—For the cap a quarter of a yard 
in colors, this very beautiful affair, suitable for of white cloth, and for thé applique about the 
& gift from a lady. 
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3 same quantity of scarlet. For the edge of the 
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SLEEPING-CUSHION FOR BACK OF A CHAIR. 161 





pattern, a skein of coarse gold twist, and one 
of finer size; one skein of black and one of 
scarlet netting silk; also two yards of black 
silk braid, some gold-colored sewing silk. This 
style of work is most effective, and yet re- 
quires but little time to execute. The pattern 
is formed of scarlet cloth’ on the white ground, 
the edge of the design only being worked. 

The cap consists of a round crown and band. 
To shape the latter, cut a strip of the white 
cloth five inches wide and twenty-five long. 
This will allow of the border pattern being re- 
peated six times on it. The crown will require 


a circle of nine inches in diameter, the engraved 
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and twenty-five in length, repeating the pattern 
six times; then tack this over the white, and 
with the black silk chain-stitch the whole of 
the outline of the pattern, taking care that the 
stitches are through both pieces of cloth. When 
the chain-stitches are completed, the scarlet 
cloth is cut away close to the outline, so as to 
leave it to form the pattern inside the leaves 
and scrolls; then sew the gold twist on the in- 
side of the black chain-stitches, so as to conceal 
the edge of the scarlet cloth. The veins of the 
leaves and scrolls are formed of long stitches 
of black twist, or else the fine gold twist; and 
for the oval in the center of each pattern, the 





pattern being for the center of it. The design } straighter lines are of gold, and the crosses of 
should be traced on the scarlet cloth; for the} black. Finish with a silk lining, and gold and 
bands it will take a strip of four inches wide ; scarlet tassel at the center of the crown. 





SLEEPING-CUSHION FOR BACK OF A CHAIR. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Marerrats.—Yellow floss silk; red zephyr, ; rows of black, two rows of yellow floss, two 
single; dark green zephyr; light green zephyr; } rows of light green, two rows of red, ten rows 
black zephyr; gray zephyr; netting-needle; $ of dark green, two rows of yellow floss, two 
mesh, half-inch; one two inches; and one four 3 rows of red, two rows of yellow floss; then one 
inches. 3 row of gray on the two-inch mesh, one row of 

With the yellow floss, make fifty-four stitches $ gray on the four-inch mesh on each end. Now 
on the half-inch mesh. Work two rows of the }make a cushion of the shape in the design— 
yellow floss, then two rows of red, two rows of ; larger in the center, narrowing at each end. 
yellow floss, ten rows of dark green, two rows ’ Cover with black silk. Trim with a mixed cord 
of red, two rows of light green, two rows of } of red and black wools, finishing at the ends 
yellow floss, two rows of black, two rows of } with loops and tassels as may be seen. Then 
red, two rows of yellow floss, ten rows of gray, ; tie in a fringe of the mixed colors. 
two rows of yellow floss, two rows of red, two * 
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INFANT’S CAP IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





Make a chain long enough for the face of the ; edging it with one row of color, as seen in our 
ap, and work in Princess Royal Stitch, as seen } design at the front of this article. Work any 
in the next column, a piece wide enough for } quantity of’ this border, say several yards, and 








the size of the infant’s head. Then fold in half 
and work a crown-piece, horse-shoe shape; 
sew or crochet it into the head-piece. For the 
border or frill: Net four rows of white wool, 


loop it in bows all round the face and back of 
the cap. Finish with ribbon strings. 
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BRAIDED PEN-WIPER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tis must be made in black cloth, and may 3 preferred: but dark colors would be best. KB 


be braided in almost any color that may be $ makes a very pretty affair. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Winter Garpens.—One of the prettiest devices for grow- 
ing crocus, snow-drop, and scilla groups in a conservatory, 
is a wire basket well filled and packed with moss, in which 
the bulbs are imbedded, great care being necessary to keep 
up an equal and continual moisture. Wire basket-shaped 
tables form a very graceful ornament when filled with a 
group of bulbs bedded in with moss; and if you have a con- 
servatory, and can introduce a root of the tropceolum, twin- 
ing the tendrils round the basket-work or pedestal of the 
table, nothing can possibly be more lovely. Common ferns 
form a pretty addition to a group of bulbs, and for this pur- 
pose we have a little fernery of the common wild sorts in 
our censervatory, Which we find supplies us with a con- 
tinual succession of lovely green fronds all the winter, 
coming in equally useful for dinner-table decoration or our 
bulbous groups; and we cari assure the reader that they 
add very much to the beauty of the conserfitory itself, 
although none of them cost more than a wetoot, and are, 
therefore, regarded with supreme contempt by our gar- 
dener, who styles them “dirty rubbish,’ and whom we 
heard describing them to a friend as “one of the mistress’ § 
fancies.” More costly plants, or those requiring a larger 3 
space—either a conservatory or a garden—come next. or 
these the most chaste and popular are lilies; of which there § 
are several sorts. The Japan are very handsome and not ¢ 
difficult of growth, and, when treated as the hyacinth, in $ 
sand, will bloom freely. The belladonna is a lovely white ¢ 
lily, with a blush of a peculiar sunset purple upon its petals, 2 
and ought to be planted early in October, either in sand, 3 
moss, or water. The amaryllis has a large bell-shaped 
flower, somewhat like a lily, and of every color, some being 
striped crimson. They require a rich loam in pots, and are 
best when started in a cucumber-frame, where, until really 
growing, they require no water. By a little management 
they can be brought in with a succession of gay flowers all 
the winter; and one sort grows perfectly well in the garden, 
blossoming early in spring woes under the shelter of a 
sq@ith wall. Of the r and 
little, classing them, as we do, with our out-door spring 
plants. One thing, however, we think it well to men- 
tion—namely, that it is better to purchase such as you re- 
quire at the same time you are selecting the bulbs for 
grouping in-doors; you will get them at a cheaper rate, 
and have them ready to plant at your convenience; and in 
such an uncertain climate as ours is, gardeners should 
always have a stock in hand some time before it is abso- 
lutely necessary to get the roots in, so that they may act 
up to the good old saying, and “make hay while the sun 
shines.” 





Tae Huge NecKLAces which are now worn, in Paris, even 
above high dresses, have all large erosses suspended from 
them. These crosses are in style somewhat similar to those 
worn formerly by the French peasants, and called a la Jean- 
nette, the only difference is that thex_are a trifle flatter. 
The jet necklets have jet crosses barred vertically; with the 
gold necklets the crosses are made of dead gold studded 
with stars. Many ladies, belonging to the higher circles, 
are wearing large necklaces, the beads and crosses of which 
are made of sandal wood. , 


PosTaGE ONLY TWELVE CENTS.—Many complaints are made 
to us that postmasters charge twenty-four cents postage on 
“Peterson.” This is wrong. If paid in advance, at the 
Office of ion the postage is only twelve cents. 

6 


we shall say | 


EDLTOR’S TABLE. 


Lance Sximts.—Paris sets the fashions for the world, and ; 
; the empress sets the fashions for Paris. Eugenie still con- 

2 tinues to wear an excessive amplitude of skirt, chiefly dis- 
played at the lower part of the petticoat, for over the hip © 
everything is done which can give slimness of appearance 
to the rich materials in use for afternoon and evening 
dresses, Most of these latter are made with double skirts, 
2 and even visiting dresses have these, either of the same 
tissue looped up, or of a thinner one dressed over the lower 
skirt. For the streets, one or two very stylish ladies have 
ventured to show themselyes in dresses made so short as 
not to reach lower down than the usyal colored petticoat, 
no doubt with great comfort to themselves in walking, but 
presenting an eccentric appearance, unused as the eye has 
now become to such a mode, 


MARTIEN’S JUVENILE Booxs.—Messrs. 8. & Alfred Martien, 
¢ Bo. 606 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, are among the most 
——— publishers of juvenile books. Several of the 
° volumes, belonging to their series, are peculiarly desirable. 
5 amont them are, “Joseph, the Jew, a tale founded on 
$ facts,” by the author of Mary Mathieson, a handsome duo- 
2 decimo; “ Margaret’s Secret and its Success,” by Mrs. Carey 
$ Brock, another duodecimo; “How Charley Helped his 
§ Mother,” by Ruth Buck; “The Poor Weaver’s Family,” 
St translated from the German, by Mrs. Sarah A. Myers; 
3 “Jennie’s Bible Verses,” and “Two Councils,’ both by 
$ Catharine M. Trowbridge; and “Plain Words to Young 
$ Men,” by J. B. Ripley; these last 18 mos., and all neatly 
$ bound and illustrated. §S. & A. Martien also publish quite 
3 a picture gallery of Album Cards, in colors, each envelope 
containing a dozen. 





Watering Winpow PLanrs.—There is one universal law 
as to watering plants, which a great many people entirely 
neglect. The neglect of this one rule causes more blight 
and more unhealthy plants than perhaps any single thing 
that can be named besides. We mean the excellent rule 
of watering them with warm water, always rather warmer 
than the soil the plants are growing in. People must surely 
see the check and injury it must be to plants always to get 
cold food. The organs of tender plants are extremely deli- 
cate; and when they are wanted to digest their food, it is a 
bad plan surely to paralyze them with cold. If we feed - 
3 them, on the other hand, with food a little warm, they are 
stimulated at once to make the most of their meal. An- 
other important branch of the watering questiom consists 
in the washing that all house p'ants require. 


WeaRING THE Ham.—One of the greatest changes, in 
Paris, is in the arrangement of the hair, which has a ten- 
dency to be worn flat at the sides of the face and head, 
much less enlarged, and not so low down at the back, and 
rather pointed in front. The plait, between the front ban- 
deaux, 80 becoming to the style of many faces, is again be- 
ginning to be worn, and has often a thin wire run through 
its topmost loop to keep it raised in the middle of the head. 
Beads are worn in such abundance, that they must soon 
fall into discredit, as threatens, happily, to be the case with 
the large chignon at the back, now displayed by every shop- 
oe in the streets. The empress, however, has never greatly 

d these chi , and generally wears a profe- 


g 


sion of light curls at the back of her head. 











: No Pxrorograps: ALBuMS.—We do not send a Photograph 
§ Album, this year, for a premium. The only premiums we 


- 2 give are those advertised in our Prospectus 
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How 10 Remrr.—In remitting for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” 
write legibly, at the top of your letter, the name of your 
post-office, county, and state. If possible, procure a draft, 
deducting the exchange, or a post-office order: if these 
cannot be had, send gold, or greenbacks, or notes of solvent 
banks. Pay the pestage on your letter, The U. 8. postal 
currency, but no other, taken for fractions of a dollar. 

ALWays saY, in remitting for a club, who is the person 
entitled to the premium, Additions to clubs may be made 
at the price paid by the rest of the club. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Hymns of the Ages. Third Series. 1 vol., small 4 to. 
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Clever Stories of Many Nations. Rendered into Rhyme 
by John G. Saxe. Illustrated by L. N. Champney. 1 vol., 
small 4to, Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—It is needless to say 
a word on behalf of Saxe, for everybody knows what a feli- 
citous rhymer he is. But, in this volume, art has been 
brought to his aid, so as to enhance, if possible, the value 
of his verses; and it has been brought with great success. 
No book has been published, for a long time, which has 
been so lovingly illustrated. In this respect “Clever 
Stories” equals the best London books brought out at 
Christmas. The paper, also, on which the volume is printed, 
is of that creamy tint, and that vellum thickness, which so 
delights the eye. We regret we did not receive the book 
in time to notice it fur the holiday season. 

Queen: of Song. By Ellen C. Clayton. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—aA series of memoirs of the most 





Boston: Ticknor & Fields—Some years ago, two ladies of 2 eminent female opera-singers of the last two centuries. It 
culture prepared for the press translations of the best 8 is a chatty, sparkling compilation, by a lady apparently 
Christian hymns, which had appeared in the various ages $ quite familiar with music, and whose critical opinions, there- 


of the church. The volume was beautifully printed, 2 fore, are really of value 


The book is full of anecdote. 


and became, as it deserved, a great favorite. It was ful § Numerous portraits illustrate the text. The biographies of 


lowed, at a short interval, by a second series, which was 
equally popular. We have now a third volume of the 
series. We commend all three volumes as “precious be- 
yond price.” The hymns are arranged under appropriate 
heads, some of those in the present work being “In time of 
War,” “ Affliction,” “Prayer,” “Old Age,” “Heaven,” etc., 
etc. In the earlier volumes, the old Latin hymns, and the 
writings of Wither, Crashaw, and others like them, pre- 
vailed; in this last one, we find more of the modern lyrics of 
the church, though there are also a few old Latin hymns. 
Poems. By David Gray. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—The author of these poems was the son of a Glas- 
gow hand-loom weaver, and born to fewer advantages of 
education than even Burns. He died at the early age of 
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Mrs. Billington, Catalini, Pasta, and Jenny Lind, are par- 
ticuiarly well done. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Pields—This volume is printed in astyle 
to match the former works by the same author. The titles 
to some of the essays are, “By the Seaside,” “Beaten,” 
“Gossip,” “From Saturday to Monday,” and “Concerning 
Ugly Ducks, being some thoughts on Misplaced Men;” and 
they are all written in the pleasant, though, perhaps, 
somewhat diffuse style, which characterizes this very 
popular writer. 

The Autobiography of a New England Furm-House. By 
NV. H. Chamberlin. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton — 
A quaint title-page, and an enthusiastic dedication to Long- 


twenty-three. What he has written, therefore, must be re- § fellow, prepared us for the first attempt of a cultivated, im- 


$ 
garded, not as the matured productions of his genius, but $ aginative writer. 


Nor were we disappointed. For pictures 


only as indications of what he might have done if he had § of New England life, felicitously delineated, we particularly 
lived. In many respects his poetry reminds us of the earlier $ commend this story. 


style of Keats. Much of it is quite good. The story of 
his life, as told in two or three introductory articles, is a 
very sad one. Poor Gray seems to have been excessively 
sensitive, quite feminine in his character, and probably fell 
a victim to the struggle between his aspirations and the 
hard necessities of his lot. The volume is handsomely 
printed, as all of Roberts’ books are. 

Arctic Researches and Life Among the Esquimauz ; being 
the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin, in the years 1860, 1861, and 1862. By Charles 
Francis Halt. 1-vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
Since the publication of Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedition, no 
work of its kind has had the interest of this. The author 
writes without any apparent effort, telling his story clearly 
and intelligently; and that story is one that is always 
entertaining and instructive, and often absorbing. The 
publishers deserve great credit for the style in'which they 
have issued the narrative. The illustrations, which are 
véry numerous, are in the best style of wood engraving; 
and the book is handsomely printed, and is bound neatly 
in cloth. We commend it heartily. 

The Lost Love. By the author of “John Drayton.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. This is a fic- 
tion of much more than ordinary merit, It belongs to that 
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Real and Ideal. By John W. Montclair. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: Frcderick Leypoldt.—A volume of poems, partly 
original, partly translations. Mr. Montclair is a young 
writer, but he has the good fortune to be commended 
-lready by such laureled veterans as Fitz Green Hallock, 
John Neal, George H. Boker, etc., etc. The volume is 
beautifully printed. 


The Life Boat: A Tale of Our Coast Heroes. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton &@ Co— 
This is not an American story, as its second title would 
seem to imply, but a reprint of an English one. The author 
has written several tales already, “Gascoyne,” “The Coral 
Island,” etc., in the style of Mayne Reid; and this is net 
inferior to any that have preceded it. 

Mother Michel and Her Cat. By Bmile de la Bedollierra. 
Translated from the French by Fanny Fuller. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Philada: Frederick Leypoldt.—This is one of the very best 
little stories of its kind to be found in any language. It 
has been admirably translated, and is beautifully printed; 
the illustrations, too, are numerous and excellent. 

Following the Flag. By “Carleton.” 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields,—A narrative of the war, as waged 
by the army of the Potomac, from August, 1861, to November, 


class of novels of domestic life, which succeeded to the ? 1862. The book is written in that popular style which made 
romaatic school of Scott, and which, in turn, threatens tobe 3 “My Days and Nights on the Battle-Field,” by the same 


superseded, to the regret of all readers of taste, by the sen- 
sation stories of Braddon, Collins, etc. The character of the 
narrator, for the work is autobiographical, is very graphi- 
cally drawn, a thousand minute touches giving to it the 
truth, with more than the beauty and force, of a Pre 
Raphaelite picture. 


author, have such a run. 


Frank's Campaign; or, What Boys Oan Doon the Farm 
forthe Camp. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
Loring.—The merit of this book is proved by its having 
reached a second edition within six months. It is @ 





capital book for the young folk. 
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The Perpetual Curate. A Novel. By the author of “ The 
Chronicles of Carlingford.” 1 vol.,8vo. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers.—In her novel of “Salem Chapel,” Mrs. Oliphant 
gave us a picture of what is called dissenting life in Eng- 
land; in this one she has introduced us to the Established 
Church: and both are said, by competent London critics, to 
be faithful representations of what they profess to delineate. 
The interest of these novels is intense. Perhaps, in that 
respect, “Salem Chapel” is better than “The Perpetual 
Curate ;” but neither can be called dull. We advise all who 
have not read this story to get it immediately. 

A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. By Richard Froth- 
tngham, 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields—In 
that eloquent divine, cut off so prematurely, Thomas Starr 
King, the whole Christian church may be said to have suf- 
fered, irrespective of denominational differences. This little 
volume is a graceful tribute to his memory, and will be 
read, through the length and breadth of the land, by thou- 
sands who have mourned his death. 

Following the Drum. By Mrs. Brigadier-General Egbert 
L. Viele. 1 vol.,.12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
Mrs. Viele was with her husband, then a captain in the 
regular army, during most of the Mexican war; and this isa 
sparkling narrative of what she say, told only as an accom- 
plished woman can tell it. 

Margaret Denzil’s History. Annotated by her Husband 
1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
powerfully told story, but rather a disagreeable one. It ap- 
peared originally in the Cornhill Magazine, and is now re- 
published in double column octavo, in paper covers. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders, as represented in the Fine 
Arts. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol.,18 mo. Boston: Ticknor 
@ Fields.—This volume forms the second series of “ Sacred 
and Legendary Art.” It is a corrected and enlarged edi- 
tion in “ blue and gold.” 

Dora Darling ; the Daughter of the Regiment. 1 vol.,12mo. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—A well told story of the present 
war, especially adapted for the young folk. Like all of Til- 
ton’s publications, the book is handsomely printed. 

Enoch Arden. By A, Tennyson. 1 vol.,24 mo. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields—An edition, in “blue and gold,” of 
this exquisite poem. The volume also contains the later 
miscellaneous poems of the poet laureate. 

Shakspeare’s Sonnets. 1 vol., small 4 to, Boston: Tieknor 
@ Fields—An exquisite little edition, which, we should 
think, everybody of taste would desire to own. It is printed 
at the famous Riverside press. 

Together. A Novel. By the author of “ Nepenthe.” “1 vol., 
12mo. New York: Carleton.—A great improvement over 
the author’s earlier novel. 
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SKATING FOR LADIES.—NO.II. 

Sxatina BackwarD.—Skating backward, which should 
be the next lesson, is achieved by reversing the movement 
described in the January number; the latter half of the 
skate receives the pressure; to go backward the stroke is 
from the toes. A few skaters learn to strike in the ordi- 
nary way in skating backward, but this is difficult and not 
desirable. Should you find the stroke perverse, humor it 
a little. Skate forward to a good speed; throw all your 
weight upon your toes, lean well forward and swing round. 
In the action of turning your skate will “bite” the ice. 
That is what you want. We saw some ridiculous attempts 
to skate backward, last winter, and gave a little advice 
which, strange to say, was followed. The result was that 
the recipients learned to skate backward, because they 


ceased to try to slip along, with feet separating further and. 


further from each other at every attempt. It is, in reality, 
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166 SKATING FOR LADIES.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





, as definite a stroke as any forward one. Made from the 
inside of the right foot (we will say) first, and the toes con- 
sequently pointing out, the left follows it till its turn comes, 
when, by a twist of the body, the toes are pointed in the 
contrary direction, and the left skate makes a stroke which 
carries you back to the original position. 

These—skating forward and skating backward—are the 
two kinds of skating which are the ground-work to all 
others. The lady who learns them both will learn higher 
things. It is a great mistake to advise a lady to try the out- 
side forward before she has learned these, as it is to put 
French books into the hands of an American child of six 
years old. Learn to skate backward and forward; be a per- 
fect mistress of both, able to “turn, and turn, and turn, and 
still go on,” for then, depend upon it, you will make a good 
skater. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, ETC., ETC. 


“THe Homan Face Divine.” <A new system of Physiog- 
nomy—LEyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Eye- 
brows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all “ Signs of 
Character” in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
Lire Ittustratep. Vol. 41. For 1865. 8. R. WELLS, 
Eprtor. Portraits of remarkable men and women in every 
$ calling, illustrating all phases of human character—Payr- 
$ sIOGNoMY, PuysioLoey, PsycHoLocy, Ernnotocy, PHREeNno- 
$ Loy, etc. Published monthly, at $2.00 a year. Sample 
8 numbers., by first post, twenty cents. Address: 

3 Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. ¥.. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

aa Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS. 

Turnip Soup.—tThis soup should be made the day before 
required. Stew a knuckle of veal with an onion, sweet 
herbs, and a little mace, in six quarts of water; cover down 
close, and stew gently five or six hours; let it be put ina 
cool place. Before warming, remove the fat and sediment, 
slice six turnips into small pieces, stew them in the gravy 
until tender, then add half a pint of cream, flour, and butter, 
and season with white pepper. 

Milk Soup.—Put into a quart of milk two tablespoonfuls 
of moist sugar, two bay-leaves, and a little cinnamon; boil 
it; pour it into a dish in which you have previously laid 
some sippets of toasted bread; simmer over a charcoal fire 
when the bread is soft; mix the yelks of two eggs well 
beaten with a little milk; put it in the soup, mix well all 
together, and serve up. 





MEATS AND GAME, 
§ Partridges.—Roasting is the popular mode of dressing 
 partridges, and for this purpose they should be allowed to 
: hang as long as possible without becoming offensive, as no 
$ game is worth eating if it is fresh. Pick the feathers from 
2 the birds gently, draw and singe them. Remove the crop 
$ by cutting a slit in the back part of the neck, cut the claws 
close, and skin the legs; this operation is greatly facilitated 
3 if they are held for a minute or so in boiling water. The 
insides must be wiped with a cloth, and the birds must 
then be trussed. From five and twenty to forty minutes 
will be required for roasting, but the time must be regu- 
$ lated by the degree of cookihg that is most approved of in 
each particular family. When placed before the fire, they 
should be floured and afterward plentifully basted with 
butter. They must be served with a good brown gravy 
° and bread sauce, and many relish fried bread-crumbs handed 


3 with them. If partridges are plentiful in the larder, an ex- 
> cellent plan for making a good gravy is to stew down any 
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remains of cold partridge which may be at hand, in either ; warm place to rise. When this is accomplished, add a 
water or unseasoned broth, flavoring it with stewed mush- : quarter of a pint of warm milk, with one ounce of butter, 
rooms. As some cooks fail in making eatable bread-sauce, ¢ rubbed in sone flour uhtil quite fine. Having mixed all 
we offer the following directions for that compound made 8 these well together, add enough flour to make the mixture 
with an onion:—Grate lightly half a pint of bread-crumbs $ into dough, cover it over, and let it stand half an hour, 
from a stale white loaf, strip a middle-sized onion (which is § after which work it up once more, and, breaking it into 
not too strong,) and put it into an enameled saucepan with § small pieces, roll them into a round form, and again cover- 
the bread-crumbs and a pint of new milk; boil thom for an $ ing them, let them remain a quarter of an hour. Lay them 
hour very gently, stirring occasionally, and then empty the $ on the iron for baking, and, having placed them in the oven, 
contents of the saucepan into a hair-sieve and press them $ be very careful that they do not get overbaked, or dis- 
through it. Boil the sauce quickly for a few minutes, and : colored, and turn them as soon as one side changes color. 
add sait, and a pinch of mace and cayenne, two ounces of § Do not let the iron get too hot. For crumpets, some tin 





butter and three tablespoonfuls of cream. Let all be well 
amalgamated before the same is dished. 

To Make an Irish Stew—Procure two pounds of fresh 
meat trifimings from a butcher you can depend upon; let 
the same consist of beef, veal, and mutton, taking care to 
avoid an excess of fat in the several varieties of the meat 
you select for the occasion. Let the pieces be washed in a 
dish 6f water, and, when sufficiently rinsed, lay the same 
in a saucepan with as much water as will just cover them. 
Throw into the above a small quantity of salt, and place 
the saucepan over a gentle fire, being furnished with a 
skimmer, whereby to remove the scum from the meat as it 
rises to the surface. When the scum has expended itself, 
cover the saucepan, let the meat continue to seethe over 
the fire for one half-hour. Then take four large onions 
peeled and cut into four quarters each, and a carrot scraped 
and similarly treated, together with the rind of haifa fresh 
lemon. Put these ingredients into your saucepan, covering 
them with a plate. Have two pounds of moderate-sized 
potatoes ready peeled, dispose of these carefully on the 
plate, placing over the whole the “saucepan lid,” and let it 
stand over the fire for another half-hour. When the pota- 
toes are done, let them be taken up in the plate; throw in 
a gill of sweet ketchup into the stew, and stir it round, 
arranging the potatoes round the same, entire, when it is 
served up in a deep dish. 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES. 

Oyster Omelets.—Allow, for every six large oysters or 
twelve small ones, one egg. Remove the hard part, and 
mince the remainder of the oyster very fine; take the 
yelks of eight and the white of four eggs, beat them until 
very light, then mix in the oysters, with a little pepper, 
and beat all up thoroughly; put in the frying-pan a gill of 
butter, and move it about until it melts; when the butter 
boils in the pan, skim it and turn in the omelet, stir it until 
it begins to stiffen, fry it a light brown, lift the edge care- 
fully and slip a round-pointed knife under; do not let it be 
overdone, but as soon as the under-side is a light brown, 
turn it on to a very hot plate; never fold this omelet over, 
it will make it heavy. If you want to brown it highly you 
can hold a red-hot shovel over it. 

Egg Toast—For a small family use half a dozen eggs, 
which must be beaten very light. Put as much butter as 
would half fill a teacup in the pan, and let it become very 
hot. Then dip some slices of bread-(cut as you would for 
the table,) into the egg, and after the pan is sufficiently 
filled, pour the remainder of the egg over the slices of 
bread. When slightly brown on one side, turn and brown 
on tho other. 


CAKES AND BISCUITS. 

Muffins and Crumpets.—To bake these properly the fire 
should be underneath them, which renders it a difficult 
matter to make them in a satisfactory way at home, as side 
ovens must generally be used. The mixture for muffins is 
as follows:—A quarter of a pint of thick small-beer yeast, 
strained into a pan with a pint of warm milk; to this a 
sufficient quantity-of flour must be added to make it into 
a batter; then having covered it over, let it stand in a 


rings, like cake-rings, must be provided. The mixture is 
made with one pound and a half of flour, three pints ot 
milk, two eggs, and two tablespoonfuls of yeast. The milk 
must be lukewarm when added. Beat all up into a batter, 
and allow it to stand until it rises in blisters on the top. 
Then bake the crumpets in the tin rings on a polished iron 
plate. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1—Hovst Dress or Fawn-Cotorep SiLx, trimmed 
with embroidered bands and rosettes of the same. 

Fig. 1.—CarRiaGe Dress or GREEN FRENCH Popuin, trim- 
med with folds of green velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dress oF Maize-CoLorep Pop.in, trimmed with 
black gimp. A wide belt passes under the side-bodies, and 
is fastened with jet buckles, both back and front. 

Fic. 1v.—Watkine Dress or DARK Gray Popiin.—Black 
velvet basque, and black velvet hat, trimmed with large jet 
$ beads. > 
$ Fie. v.—Perari-CoLorep Hovsr Dress, made without a 
seam at the waist, cut square in the neck, and trimmed 
3 with jet hanging buttons. White plaited chemisette. 

§ Fig. vi.—CarRiAGE DReEss OF FIGURED SILK, with light- 
$ gray cut-away coat of heavy cloth. 

8) Fig. vi.—Ware Satin Bonnet, PUFFED IN Front, with a 
white tulle scarf. The blonde crown has long green leaves 
hanging over it. A beautiful bonnet for a bride. 

¢ Fig. virt.—Buve Satin Bonnet, Purrep Lencrawise, trim- 
2 med with a large blue rose and black lace, with the puffings 
fastened with black beads. 

§ Fic. rx.—Biack Vetvet Bonnet, with a large double bow 
of pink ribbon, and Jong loops of velvet ribbon at the back. 
Pink strings, and short black plume. 

Fig. x.—Jacket or Waite Merino, trimmed with bands 
of crimson velvet. 

Fig. x1.—CoLLaR AND SLEEVE OF Waite Linen, trimmed 
with jet. 

GeNERAL REMARKS.—Black dresses of satin, silk, poplin, 
and alpaca, are very much worn, and a good deal orna- 
mented. The richer materials are trimmed with lace, gimp 
studded with jet and bugles, or velvet ornamented with 
pearl beads, The plainer materials are simply trimmed 
with braid, put on in various designs. Silver and gilt but- 
tons, round and large, are also used for black dresses, The 
gilt buttons look like Etruscan gold. 

Tae Sxirts, which open both back and in front, are in- 
creasing in popularity. 

Saort Waists, plain bodices, wide waistbands, and narrow 
sleeves, are universal in an ordinary toilet. The short 
waists, however, do not preclude the long coat-tails, The 
present style of dress is not becoming. It has lost all the 
flow and grace which it had a few years ago. Skirts gored 
to be tight around the hips and bodies, cut in half by wide 
waistbands, are now the ugly fashion. The coat-tails are 
longer than before, and are now either in one or two, not 
three pieces. 

Trimmincs.—In London, we hear black and. white stamped 
silk braid is much used for trimming gray, or black, and 
white dresses ; the cashmere braid, too, is fashionable for all 
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neutral-tinted materials Bands and cravats of the same are } 
now made. As a general rule, a small quantity of some § 
bright color is introduced in a toilet of sober shades. Deep 
blue and purple are also very favorite colors, and a trim- } 
ming of pearl buttons looks extremely well with dresses of 
these colors. The buttons are arranged in patterns round 3 
the bottom of the skirt and on the sleeves, the body being ; 
plain, with one row of buttons. 

Crrvolines will be worn during the winter, but so small 
near the waist that they almost fit the figure tightly. The 
new shape, as we have already hinted, is quite pyramidal, 
as scant as possible at the top, and wide at the base; itis $ 
longer, too, at the back, to follow the outline of the skirts; } 
but as dresses are worn shorter for walking, it becomes ne- 
cessary to have two sorts of crinolines in one’s wardrobe, 
one moderately short, and one forming a train behind. 
Under-petticoats are gored and fashioned so as to have the 
same shape as the crinoline. For the evening, starched 
muslin petticoats, with a number of flounces, are worn over $ 
the crinoline. This is quite necessary to bring out properly 
the,fullness of a wide train-shaped skirt. In the streets } 
leas fullness is required, and the skirts are looped up either 3 
permanently or by means of a porte-jupe, so as to show the 3 
under-skirt, and also the pretty kid boots, with high heels } 
and silk tassels, now generally adopted by all ladies of § 
fashion. 

Tse NeckLAces known as “dog-collars” are very popular. 
They are composed of bands of narrow velvet of any color * 
preferred, (but usually black) and have pearl beads sewn 2? 
on them, These bands are tied close around the throat, 
and have long ends floating behind. They are very becom- 
ing. Some sew tiny rose-buds in placé of the beads. Gold 2 
heads are also arranged in this way. 

Errvuscan Neckiaces are handsome, but expensive. The 
ear-rings (which are worn very long) should match. Steel 
‘ornaments are very effective and brilliant at candlelight, 
and at the present moment are much worn by young girls. 
A very youthfal style of head-dress is composed with three 
rows of steel beads cut with facets, which are placed at 
equal distances round the top of the head, and are lost to 
sight amid the cluster of hair at the back; this mass ap- 
pears to be held together with small steel chains, on which 
steel balls are suspended; the hair is then lightly powdered 
over with silver dust. 

In spite of the tendencies of fashion toward the Empire 
style, the hair is now slightly powdered when an evening 
toilet is worn—a light cloud of powder is dusted over the 
head, which imparts an ashy huo to light hair. French N 
women are guided by their complexions and physiogno- } 
mnies, whether they use gold, silver, or rice powder, or 4 
vertain red powder, which gives’ to the hair a carroty hue. 
Red hair is now’highly estimated and considered a great 
point of beauty in France. The hair was not worn nearly 
$0 low at the back as last season, and much closer to the 
temples, which that the Empire style of head- 
dress will again come into vogue. Many small curls are to 
be seen both in the front and at the back of the head; the 
parting is even hidden with three or four tiny ringlets. 
The combs are enriched with precious stones, not an inch 
of the tortoise-shell is in any case€visible. Some combs are 
warmounted with balls of rock crystal; others with coral 
beads; others with enamel studded with pearls; others with 
diamonds representing the design of a fleur de lys, etc., ete. 

Caps are also made in the form of a half-handkerchief; 
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CHILDREN’S FASIIIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Dness ror A Boy or Stx or Szven.—Black felt 


hat with a blue grosgrain ribbon. Louis XIII. jacket and 


breeches, of Havana cloth, trimmed with black velvet and 
velvet bows. Black cloth gaiters. 

Fie. u.—Dress yor A Lirthe Boy Two Years OLD.—Blue 
velvet hat, with a large white feather. Velvet paletot and 
skirt, trimmed with swan’s-down. Velvet gaiters, 

Fie. m1—Costume For A GIRL or Nine.—White cloth 
paletot, half-tight at the waist. At the bottom of the fronts, 
for a height of eight inches, are two broad bands of velvet 
having between them a lattice-work of velvet ribbon. The 
facings of the lapels, the collar and cuffs, are all velvet. At 
the end of the collar, on each side, are chenille balls. All 
these velvet ornaments may, if desired, be replaced by silk, 
or even by cashmere. ‘Round cap, of velvet, the @me color 
as the ornaments of the cloak. 

Fig. 1v.—Dress ror A LirrLe Gru or Ten on TWELVE.— 
Felt cap with anaigrette. Jacket and frock of black velvet, 
trimmed with silk gimp and bands of sable fur. 

Fic. v.—Dress ror A Boy oF Six orn SEvEN.—Velvet cap, 
with red feathers. Costume of gray cloth, trimmed with 
black worsted binding. Limp boots. 

Fia. vi.—Dress ror A Lerr.z GIRL or Eigut or Ten YEARS 
or Acz.—The skirt is of a pink plaid poplin, trimmed with 
silk ruches. Black velvet basque; sleeves embroidered in sibk. 

GENERAL RemarKs.—Children’s clothes appear to be more 
simple in make than formerly. The most popular materials 
3 for little girls are poplin, (both silk and woolen,) cashmere, 
and velvet, and for little boys, light cloth and velvet. For 
babies, there is little that is novel; always the long robes, 
trimmed en tablier, the long cashmere pelisses, either lined 
and bordered with taffetas, or braided in soutache, with a 
fringe to the second cape, and a small hood for the head. 
It is in this small hood that the taste of the mother is gene- 
rally displayed. Sometimes it is made of white cashmere, 
braided with white silk soutache, with white fringe at the 
edge of the curtain, sometimes in taffetas, with a double 
ruche round the face and curtain, sometimes in quilted 
eatin, with a curtain fringed with white chenille. Of what- 
ever material it is made, the hood has always the same 
form; the crown is soft, so that the infant may sleep with- 
out fear of crushing it; and added to this soft crown! there 
is a long curtain falling on the shoulders like a pelerine. 
For little boys, the Henry IV. cap is the most fushionable; 
it is made of white felt, and is turned up at one side with a 
white satin ornament. 

lirtte GiRts now wear either a paletot or half-fitting 
basquine, or else a circular of the same material as the 
dress. A hood is invariably added to the circular. For neg- 
lige, little girls wear, like their mammas, a marine jacket 
made of soft flannel, either white or red, according to taste. 
The poppy red is, just at this moment, the most fashionable 
color for children; dresses, senorita-jackets, and out-door 
coverings of every form, are all made in this bright shade. 
The hats are also trimmed with scarlet feathers. 

Tue SarLor’s Dress is now coming into vogue for little 
boys. It consists of full trousers gathered in at the knee, in 
the Knickerbocker style, a short, wide jacket, cut straight 
both back and front, and not descending lower than the 
waist, but opening with two large lapels on the chest. 


The sleeves of the jacket is very short, but white linet * 


under-sleeves, which cover the wrist, are worn underneath. 
This costume is very elegant when made in black velvet; it 


they have a bow with long ends at the back of the head, ; is trimmed with jet, and sometimes with a border of As- 


and lappets are looped up so as partially to cover the hair 


at the back. The net-caps, formed with either velvet or 


tracan fur. 
CovoreD Srockines are extremely fashionable for chil- 


narrow ribbon, edged with narrow white blonde, crossing $ $ dren; red, both ‘in spun silk and wool, being the favorite 

color. Boots, with tassels at the top, are eonsidered in the 
: best taste. Gaiters of the same color as the dress are occa- 
sionally wern; but children, from two to four years of age, 
> wear white knitted gaiters with clocks. 


#0 a8 to form lozenges, still remain the most youthfal head- } 
ress bearing the name of cap. 


Meap-Dresses or Frowens, which are in detached bunches, ' 


ave looped together by strings of pearl beads. 
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The Books on this page will be found to be the very Best and Latest Publications in the world. 
They are Published by T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, and will be 
found for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents everywhere. ~ 
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eer 
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‘ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR SALE 


ONE MILLION AORES OF SUPERIUR FARMING LANDS, 


IN FARMS OF 
40, 80 & 160 acres and upwards at from $8 to $12 per acre. 
: THESE LANDS ARE 
NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD. 
THEY LIE: ALONG 
THE WHOLE LINE OF THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


For Sale on LONG OREDIT, SHORT CREDIT and for CASH,.they are situated nest TOWNS, 
VILLAGES, SCHOOLS and ana a 




















past. season 2 

and share & are b pumerous indications: 

will produce a large surplus of sugar and m 
tation. 


i 


i 


Fruit. 
The central ot pees ee State: are peculiarly 
SsenctiNt sety ‘wesenbles, ane aol wi Cinueaer me Lome 
ear are S 
4 gar other markets, and command 


gl 


and Minerals. 
The im coal ts of pm! aS worketas Gaeeeet 
lead, aoe, din gg ed jira . &e., & ay tay 
Cc c. 
tcached Ga choukaky’ & be the gource of grent Tr r 


ee To Actual Settiers 


In the list of corn and wheat producing 
first. . Its advantages og Ta 
eee we bow to equi om ment here. or hep rain. 
lands in every rahe 0 Stat aro well adapted, and 
ry, Ne benuth ie of many the largest flocks in the coun- of pat ; oe 
No ia tadustry offers greater inducements for is increasing more rapidly: in population, 
which has trebled in ten years along the line‘of this Railroad. 
' PRICHS AND TERMS OF FAT MENS: 

The price of jand varies frony$7 to $12nad upward: per acre, and they. are sold. on on short credit, or for cash. A 
deduction of ten per cent, from the long credit priee is made to thos@,who make @ payment’ arco ner incipal 4 os and 
the bulance in one, two, and thre yéars A deduction of Sweaty per cent..is i tnade ‘“ Never 
before have greater: inducements been offered to cash purchuse 





sive 
Forty acree a per-acre on long. credit, interest at six per cent., payable annially in Peres principal in four, five, six, 


and 
he ale | ‘Or the same fate 98 Won erga" 
ks Aggie. . ‘Lerniets® = PRrworpan. 
* $90.00 


+ 





